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The Two Shores 


By Susan Coolidge 


PON the river’s brink I stand, 
Beside the rushing water's flow, 
And look from off the shore I know— 
The safe and dear familiar land— 
Unto another shore, which lies 
Mist-veiled beneath the crimsoning skies. ’ 
This is a shore and that a shore. 
Does the earth cease, to rise once more 
Beyond the river’s span? 
Ah, no; the shores are clasped in one. 
The same firm earth goes on, goes on, 
Though hidden for a little space 
From eye or tread of man. 


Upon another shore we stand, 

Beside a darker water’s flow, 

And catch beyond the earth we know 

Faint glimpses of another land 

Dreaming in sunshine, half-desired, 

Beyond the rushing river tide. 

It is life here, and life is there. 

We look from fair things to most fair ; 
The river rolls between. 

But held and bound and clasped in one, 

Immortal life goes on, goes on, 

Though only from the farther strand 
The union can be seen. 








All’s Well! 


*« God's in his heaven, all’s right with the world,”’ 
and God's love appears everywhere in the works of 
his children. One who was forced to undergo a sur- 
gical operation which gave him his initial experience 
in hospital life passed a weary night after the opera- 
tion, when the severed nerves throbbed relentlessly 
and the ache of the ether seemed never-ending, when 
cries of pain sounded at intervals through the dark, 
interminable hours, and that hospital seemed to the 
newly-suffering patient only one great prison-house of 
pain. The next morning from in front of the chari- 
table wards came the sound of music, and he learned 
that twice a week, for years, two unknown street 
musicians were accustomed to give hours of their 
working time in thus entertaining the poor patients, 
always refusing to accept any pay for their services. 
Then a reassuring message came to his room from 
a stranger across the way, who had been operated on 





some days earlier, telling him that the second night 
would not be as bad as the first. And later the nurse 
told of a little Spartan of seven in the next room, who 
had held his hand tight over his mouth during a long, 
painful dressing, lest an involuntary cry should worry 
his waiting mother. All around him they followed 
each other, these kindly, loving ministries, and lo! 
the prison-house was none other than the house of 


God. 
x 
The Life that Makes Values 


Body without spirit is the most worthless thing 
in the world. Jesus likened it to the salt earth from 
the dead sea which, when its savor was gone, was not 
fit to grow flowers in the bed nor fruit in the garden. 
It is almost as if he said, better be a dead body which 
grows violets and vegetables, than a living body which 
because of a dead soul grows only hateful, hurtful, sel- 
fish deeds, unbeautiful, undesired. Pascal once said, 
‘«Man is but a reed, but he is a thinking reed.’’ 
When we take the thinking, loving, worshiping out of 
man, what a worthless, pitiful reed indeed is there 
left! There is a natural body, and it is nought ; and 
there is a spiritual body, and it is life,—life here, and 
life forever and forever. 


Principles, or Practise ? 

Few people see principles, and those who do are 
apt to pride themselves on their superior ability. 
But everyone has to practise—something ; and it is a 
question whether the man whose discerning mind can 
always see the principle involved contributes half as 
much to his fellows’ welfare as the lowlier brother 
who does the best he knows without seeing or caring 


% 


about the principle at the bottom. A man who was 
a stickler for ‘‘ going to the root of the matter’’ tried 
in vain to show a friend the fundamental principle 
involved in a point under discussion. Not only then, 
but on other occasions, he was convinced of the hope- 
lessness of that friend’s ever getting beneath the 
surface. But he found that everywhere that man 
went he shed a glow of love about him ; people's 
loads were lightened and lives were cheered where he 
passed ; and there was no upsetting the man’s un- 
failing sweetness of disposition and unceasing faith. 
The stickler for principles began to see that practise 
might be more important than abstract knowledge. 
««If I have the gift of prophecy, and know all mys- 
teries and all knowledge, ... but have not love, I 


am nothing.”’ 
x 
The Wrong Reason 


Putting self to the front is always dangerous. 
Gain to self is never a right motive. We often fail to 
recognize this in dealing with others or with ourselves. 
A member of a committee to advance teacher-training 
among the Sunday-schools of a large city went to 
a Sunday-school worker and invited him to lead a 
weekly union teachers’-meeting for the entire city. 
‘You ought to do it,’’ urged the caller, ‘‘ for it will 
make you better known among the Sunday-school 
people of the city."’ There was the last reason that 
ought to be thought of by any man fit to work for the 
Lord. If getting more reputation for self is the 
only reason for doing our work, our invitations had 
better be declined. Serving others at the loss of per- 
sonal reputation would be a call worthy of a man. 
Serving others to gain reputation is but serving self, 
—and that is always unworthy. 


Is the American Sabbath Worth Preserving ? 


With Some Comments on ‘‘ The 


HE Devil finds no more insidious and certain way 
to enter and destroy the life of an individual or 
of a nation than through the conscientious, moral, 

high-minded sabbath breaker. Such persons are 
always at hand for his purposes, therefore the battle 
for the sabbath is never finally won, nor will it be 
in this world. But it is a cause for rejoicing that 
the battle for the sabbath in the United States of 
America has never yet been finally lost to the powers of 
darkness. To hold this high vantage ground for the 
nation is possible only at the price of ceaseless vigi- 
lance by those who can and will recognize the root 
principle of the Christian sabbath, and its vital place 
in a nation's life. 

What is the sabbath for? Only as we get clearly 
in mind the answer to that question can we hope to 
steer safely between the Scylla and Charybdis of spe- 
cious argument against right keeping of the sabbath, 
and Pharisaical opposition to right use of the sabbath. 

The Old Testament Law, which Christ said he 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil, forecasted the at- 
tempts that would be made to throw dust into peo- 
ple’s eyes on this question, and recognized also 
everyone's natural proneness to forget, when it began 
its definition of sabbath-observance with the word 
‘*Remember.'" The sabbath-day injunction is the 
only one of the Ten introduced by that caution. It 
was as though Jehovah said ‘‘Imprint this deep ; 
keep it always in mind ; for there will be many who 
will try to confuse and obliterate niy teachings on this 
matter.'" Then followed the simple instruction to 
separate, or set apart, one day in every seven as a 
day for resting from ordinary work, and as a day 
blessed of God and hallowed—<‘set apart '’ again— 
by him. 


Outlook’’ and the St. Louis Fair 


The New Testament Fulfiller and Interpreter of the 
Old Testament Law, when attacked for ‘‘ working "’ 
on the sabbath, quietly showed that the Father never 
intended to bar out service in his name from the day 
which was peculiarly his own,—a point which is 
missed by the correspondent whose ‘‘open letter’’ 
appears on the next page. Christ came to teach serv- 
ice ; self-denying, self-crucifying service. It was the 
highest form of good, the only form of good, that 
he or his Father could recognize. And ‘it is lawful 
to do good on the sabbath day."’ 

The sabbath day, then, is a day to be set apart 
from all other days as devoted, a thing holy, to God, 
cleared of our ordinary pursuits and occupations, 
though never to stand in the way of needed activity in 
the Father's service. How the recognition of this 
twofold purpose of the day simplifies our relation to 
it! How it lifts the sabbath out of the mere ‘holi- 
day "’ degradation to which it has fallen in Europe. 
The word ‘* holiday,’’ meaning at first a day set apart 
for holiness, has so far wandered from its original 
meaning as to be defined as ‘‘a day of diversion and 
amusement.’’ Shall we let the word ‘‘sabbath’’ do 
the same? 

‘*The Continental Sunday’’ reached that level 
years ago. Europe’s Sunday is the day of all the 
week when amusement to the point of license runs 
riot. The writer was fearfully impressed with this 
some years ago in Paris, when walking along one of 
the beautiful avenues on a summer Sunday afternoon 
to a Christian Endeavor meeting in the American 
Church. The café-chantants and theaters were doing 
a business equaled on no other day in the week. The 
noise of their singing and laughter and applause rang 
out on the sabbath air. 
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Across the Channel, on that same sabbath day, 
Anglo-Saxon London was as quiet as a New England 
village. There are some who are just old-fashioned 
enough to believe that the difference in the national 
fiber of sturdy Britain and effete France is connected 
with the way in which the two nations spend their 
Sundays. 

The new world in the West brought a good heritage 
across the seas from the mother country. For a hun- 
dred years the American sabbath has. been a corner- 
stone of the American nation. And our country as 
a whole is still true to the observance which Jehovah 
and his Son—in wise love, not in arbitrary ruling— 
have insisted upon through the centuries. There are 
millions of foreigners living on our shores, and they 
have brought with them their character-destroying 
errors on sabbath-keeping. As a result, many a city 


in the west and middle west is little better than the. 


capitals of Europe in sabbath observance. Even in 
the cities on the Atlantic coast the poison is working ; 
‘* sacred concerts'’ are giving way to actual ‘‘acts’’ 
in the variety theaters on Sunday, though a semblance 
of difference is maintained by not using stage costumes. 

In spite of these tendencies, the nation as a whole 
is vastly above Europe in sabbath-keeping, and, most 
hopeful sign of all, our national government is openly 
and uncompromisingly on the right side. On March 3, 
1901, an act of Congress was approved providing for 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, and 
stating, as a condition precedent to the payment of an 
appropriation of five million dollars by the government 
to the Exposition Company, ‘‘ the directors shall con- 
tract to close the gates to visitors on Sundays during 
the whole duration of the Fair.’ The Board of Direct- 
ors of the Exposition and the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury signed an agreement closing with the 
following unequivocal clause : 

NOW, THEREFORE, in consideration of the payment to said 
Exposition Company of the sum of five million dollars, appro- 
priated by Congress in aid of said Exposition, or so much 
thereof as may be found due, it is hereby covenanted and 
agreed by the Directors of the said Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition Company that the gates to the Exposition grounds shall 
be closed to visitors on Sundays during the whole duration of 
the Fair. 

Even after such an agreement as this the political 
and journalistic enemies of the sabbath tried to show, 
through technicalities, that there was no way in which 
the government could force the Fair to close if ‘‘in 
future contingencies the World's Fair management 
should decide to open the Fair on Sunday.’’ That 
was the contention of a daily paper in St. Louis. 
But the Christian public demanded a right outcome, 
and the St. Louis Fair keeps the sabbath, because our 
government says it shall. That fight was fought and 
won two years ago, and it had been fought and won 
under far more adverse conditions quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier, at the time of our national Centennial in 
Philadelphia. 

And now no less a publication than The Outlook, 
of New York, recognizing that the city of St. Louis 
is ‘* wide open on Sunday after the German rather 
than the American fashion,’’ and proving beyond 
question that in the matter of Sunday beer-drink- 
ing, horse-racing, base-ball, billiard-play, excursion 
boats, gambling, and theaters, the city is probably 
as abandoned in its degradation of the sabbath as 
any city in North America, deplores the regrettable 
fact that in the midst of these local surroundings 
the ‘*grounds at Forest Park are tightly closed to 
the public by a high fence.’’ The editor of The 
Outlook notes that ‘‘ the Exposition management 
is keeping loyally to the agreement with Congress 
as to Sunday closing,’’ and sorrowfully adds : +‘ We 
suppose that it is now too late to correct the error ; 
it could be corrected, we judge, only by act of Con- 
gress ; but that it is an error from every point of 
view appears to us almost self-evident, and the fact is 
worth noting now ia order that the country may be 
saved from similar errors in the future’’! Why, 
indeed, should the United States Government take it 
on itself to be decent when it is dealing with a com- 
munity that is notoriously indecent? That is what 
seems to trouble The Outlook. 

The editor of that periodical does admit in closing, 
that the Sunday practises of St. Louis in general 
are ‘‘doubtful, degrading, and positively vicious."’ 
In complaining that they are allowed to continue on 
Sunday while the Fair is closed on Sunday, he 
strangely confounds the responsibility of the city or 
state with the responsibility of the federal government. 
His comment on the St. Louis situation is this: ‘It 
can hardly be claimed that the closing movement has 
been whcelly successful as regards the right keeping of 
Sunday.’’ Butas regards the particular point at issue, 
the national keeping or breaking of the sabbath, it 
looks as though the ‘‘closing movement"’ had been 


_ truth, as far as I 
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eminently successful,—too much so to suit the editor 
of The Outlook. 

At St. Louis to-day the world sees the effective pro- 
test of a Christian nation against the immoral prac- 
tises of one of its children. For this the Chris- 
tian public of America should give thanks. And 
the Christian citizens of St. Louis should rejoice in the 
example their national government has set them, and 
should make it an occasion for beginning a campaign 
to raise the low standards of the city to the high 
standards of the nation. If the Louisiana Exposition 
left that blessing on the city of St. Louis, it would do 
more for its civic growth and prosperity than could 
come through any mere commercial gain. 




















Pricing Goods for a Bargain Sale 

When a principle is clearly seen, it becomes a 
question of will, not of judgment, whether one will 
apply that principle or not. Here is a practical case 
in point, in a letter to the Editor from an Ontario 
reader : 

I would like your opinion on a question of ethics. I am 
managing a muslin counter in a a departmental store, and 
it falls to me to mark the goods, first up, then down to the 
‘‘bargain’’ price. For instance, if we wish to sell some fifteen- 
cent goods, the manager tells me to mark them twenty-five 
cents and thirty-five cents for fifteen cents, and they advertise 
them as such in the papers. If the customer asks me which is 
the thirty-five cent goods, or a similar question, I tell her the 
now. I am the stay of my mother and 
family, and would like to know what I ought to do. By 
marking those tickets,—most of which no one sees,—am I do- 
ing wrong, or am I not? Kindly tell me, and help one who is 
in doubt. 

If this department manager’s price-tickets tell the 
truth, he is doing right ; if they tell an untruth, he is 
doing wrong. It is proper for him to announce and 
sell at a ‘‘ bargain’’ price, which is understood to be 
a price below market value, goods which would nor- 
mally bring a higher price. It is proper for him to 
tell, by ticket or word of mouth, what that higher 
price is, if it is a fair valuation. There is nothing 
doubtful or puzzling here. Of course the Canadian 
inquirer does not suggest that he would ever consider 
labeling a piece of goods with a price that is higher 
than its normal selling value, in order to reduce the 
price to a seeming bargain. 7Zhat question would 
hardly be dignified with the word ‘‘ethical;"’ it 
would be simply a question of whether or not to lie, 
and is thrown out of consideration from the start. 


ax 


Modern Phariseeism 

Dishonoring the spirit in order to follow the let- 
ter is a common error of modern Christians, as it was 
of Jewish religionists in Christ's day and before. A 
typical instance of this appears in the following letter 
of critical remonstrance to the Editor from a well- 
meaning but mistaken English reader : 

In your eighth letter [on the pilgrimage to the Jerusalem 
Convention], page 333 of The Sunday School Times, you 
speak of a visit to a Sunday-school, and newsboys offering you 
a Sunday edition of the daily paper at the railroad station. I 
presume from that a few of you were traveling on Sunday by 
rail. I was quite surprised and grieved to think any of you 
should se far disobey one of God's commands. It was not 
‘love to your neighbor.’’ Your responsibility in the matter 
was as great as if the train and men had been employed solely 
to convey your party on God's day, and was calculated to in- 
fluence others to desecrate the sabbath. 

The worst blow that could have been dealt to the 
sabbath and to the cause of Christ would have been 
for the delegates to the World's Sunday-School Con- 
vention to decline to take that railroad train on that 
Sunday morning. Their responsibility to represent 
Christ properly and publicly at that time was so great 
that if there had been no regular train that Sunday 
morning it would have been their duty in God's serv- 
ice to employ a special train. Love to their neigh- 
bors demanded this. Disregard of this would have 
been calculated to influence others to desecrate the 
sabbath. ‘These are startling statements to one who 
is accustomed to look upon religion as the Pharisees 
looked on it in Christ's day,—an empty, meaning- 
less, ironclad form. There are some lineal descend- 
ants to-day of those Christ-opposing formalists who 
said to Jesus ‘‘ Behold, thy disciples do that which it 
is not lawful to do upon the sabbath,’’ Our Lord's 
answer at that time might have seemed so clear as to 
have shown his followers for all time that service in 
his name on the sabbath is greater than barren, un- 
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loving formalism ; that mercy is better than sacrifice ; 
that the Son of man is lord of the sabbath ; that 
‘the sabbath was made for man [to serve Christ], 
and not man for the sabbath.’’ But service in his 
name is different from the “ self-culture’’ for which 
those plead who would break down the American 
sabbath by throwing open the gates of the St. Louis 
Exposition on Sunday. 

Now look at the circumstances. The Grosser Kur- 
fiirst with eight hundred Christian passengers from 
North America bound for a World's Christian conven- 
tion in Jerusalem lay at anchor in the harbor of Pirzus, 
five miles from Athens, which is inland. A little band of 
persecuted, faithful Christian believers making up the 
Greek Evangelical Church at Athens, under the lead- 
ership of a man who has given his life and sacrificed 
his safety and his standing among his fellow country- 
men in order to bring whom he could into the service 
of Christ, knew of the coming of these eight hundred 
Christian soldiers, and longed to see them and gain 
fresh courage and sympathy and inspiration from their 
visit. The indifferent city of Athens knew of the 
Christian cruise also, and wondered idly, as it did 
about the new religion in Paul’s day. Sunday comes, 
and with it the opportunity to the Christian delegates 
to show, by their presence and services in Greece's 
capital, what their religion stands for. A few ‘arise 
up early in the morning’’ and travel by train that 
five miles in order to be present at the little strug- 
gling Sunday-school of the Greek Evangelical Church, 
and share in its service, and speak words of cheer 
and encouragement to its members, telling them of 
the mighty host across the seas who are serving their 
Christ with them. A little later the most of the eight 
hundred follow by other trains to Athens in order to 
assemble that Sunday morning on Mars’ Hill to wor- 
ship God and to honor the memory of his servant 
Paul. All Athens was given such an object lesson in 
living Christianity as it had not seen in nineteen cen- 
turies. The English correspondent is surprised and 
grieved at this. She would have preferred to have 
God honored and neighbors loved and responsi- 
bilities met that day by the passengers of the Grosser 
Kurfiirst remaining on shipboard to spend the sabbath 
in idleness or in self-centered worship. The day has 
not passed when Christians need to ask themselves 
Christ’s question, ‘‘ Is it lawful on the sabbath to do 
good, or to do harm ?”’ 


x 
Marion Lawrance’s Grosser 


Kurfirst Question Box 


Mr. Lawrance, while on the Jerusalem cruise on the Grosser Kur- 
fiirst, was plied with questions on many phases of organized and local 
Senday-ocienl work. They were of such general interest that a few 
of them are given herewith. 








Is it practicable and desirable to grade a small school of, 
say, forty members ? 

Yes, I would have a simple grading into perhaps three 
departments ; the grown people, if any, the little children, 
and those between, forming the three grades. 





Who is responsible for good order in the Sunday-school, — 
the superintendent or teacher ? 

The superintendent and teacher should co-operate. The 
burden of sempensitiite, however, rests upon the superin- 
tendent during the general exercises, and on the teacher 
during class time. 





Is it best to hold conventions in those parts of the field 
where the work is the strongest, or go to the weak parts to 
help to encourage them ? 

Hold your conventions where the conventions will be 
best, until they become very strong and powerful. Then 
take them to the weaker places occasionally, but not two 
years in succession, 





How can we convince denominational workers that in doing 
the organized work they are doing their own work ? 

A simple explanation of methods ought todo this. Where 
this fails, the best remedy I know of is to ask a leader in 
that denomination, who is in sympathy with the organized 
work, to write a letter of explanation to the party you 
desire to reach, You can find leaders in all denominations 
who are glad to render this service. 





When superintendents refuse to give the statistics of their 
Sunday-schools to the county officers, and never answer a 
letter, what would you do? 

The writer on one occasion sent a registered letter to 
such an officer, asking him if he was alive. He got an 
answer to that letter, and also an answer to his inquiry 
about the work in that locality. The interdenominational 
organization is the only one which gathers all the Sunday- 
school statistics of our country and of the world. A super- 
intendent who refuses to comply with this request is causing 
to be given to the world inaccurate statistics, and he ought 
to be ashamed of himself. A personal visit, with a loving 
yet earnest explanation of affairs, will do more goo than 
anything else. 
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Biblical Discoveries that Have 


Stirred the World 


VII. Rassam and the King’s Library 


@Y FAR the greatest discovery ever 
4] made by Austen Henry Layard was the 

discovery of a man. I have already 
H told, in this series of papers, the won- 
derful story of Layard’s discoveries in 
Assyria, and told it with enthusiasm. 
#1 I yield to no one in admiration for a 
man of such urbanity and gentleness, 
who was at the same time a man of force, doing 
great things in the world, and doing them with 
decision. It remains true that Layard’s excavations 
at Nineveh were productive of great results, for he 
brought hundreds of inscriptions and scores of great 
monumental remains out of the mounds of Assyria 
into London, where scholars might study them and 
learn their secrets. But, I repeat, the greatest dis- 
covery that Layard ever made was the discovery of a 
man, and the man who was discovered was Hormuzd 
Rassam. Layard found Rassam at the house of his 
elder brother, Christian Rassam, who was British 
Vice-Consul at Mosul, and whose English wife kept a 
comfortable home as a resting-place for many wan- 
dering Europeans. Of course Layard did not know 
at first what a discovery he had made in the young 
man Hormuzd Rassam. His first allusion to him is 
very simple and commonplace, and runs as follows : 
‘«Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, the brother of the British 
Vice-Consul, came to reside with me, and undertook 
the daily payment of the workmen and the domestic 
arrangements."’ 

From that happy day until his death Layard 
appreciated ever more and more fully the capacity 
and worth of the young man who had played pay- 
master and housekeeper to him in the early days. 
To him he wrote hundreds of letters, assisted him 
when he was an independent excavator, recommended 
him to the British government for posts of honor, and 
in every possible way showed his appreciation of 
Rassam’s character and ability. The years had taught 
him the value of the discovery which he had noted so 
simply in the beginning. 

Hormuzd Rassam was born in Mosul, and there 
learned English from his brother's wife. His family 
claims a long line of descent from early Christian an- 
cestors, and were people of substance and dignity, 
Born in the Orient, and associating from infancy with 
the polyglot people who inhabit the most interesting 
countries in the world, Rassam spoke several Oriental 
languages, and knew what was in the minds of the 
men who must be used by explorers to dig in the 
ruins of buried cities. Few among all the explorers 
in the East have ever been more successful in dealing 
with the natives than Layard, and perhaps he owed 
not a little to the advice and assistance which the 
young Oriental was able to give him. However that 
may be, he gave such loyal and useful service that 
Layard took him to England to have him educated in 
Oxford. The plan failed because Layard’s success in 
exploration had determined the British Museum to 
send him out again for further work in the same field, 
and in August, 1849, Rassam departed under his 
direction for the East. The second expedition was 
brilliantly successful, and Rassam had now learned 
thoroughly the methods of excavation which had 
made Layard famous. In April, 1852, Rassam re- 
turned to England with Layard, who had now decided 
that his health would not permit him to return again 
to the inhospitable clime of Assyria. 

# 

In August, 1852, Rassam was sent to Assyria by 
the British Museum to begin again the excavation of 
ancient Nineveh, and he was now to work under the 
general direction of Sir Henry Rawlinson. Rawlinson 
was an ideal chief. He was a leader in the work of 
decipherment ; he knew the Orient and loved it, and 
he gave as little control and direction as he dared, 
leaving his subordinate to follow his own judgment. 
The rich results achieved by Rassam are therefore his 
own and not Rawlinson's, even though we gladly rec- 
ognize that Rawlinson now and again contributed his 
advice, and in more than one instance translated in- 
scriptions in whole or in part. Rassam had been an 
apt pupil of Layard, and was ready to use effectively all 
his methods, but he had initiative, and worked on his 
own plans as well as on Layard’s. Now let me tell, 
briefly of course, but with a little detail now and again, to 
help the reality of the story, the tale of Rassam's work. 








By Prof. Robert W. Rogers 
Ph. D., D.D,, LL. D., F.R.G.S. 


Rassam worked in several places, and did not con- 
centrate his time and thought upon one single spot. 
At the mound of Nimroud, where the natives thought 
Nimrod was buried, but which really contained the 
palaces and temples of the city of Calah, he discov- 
ered the remains of the temple of Ezida, in which 
Nebo was worshiped long ago. While grubbing 
among its ruins, he lighted upon some ‘‘ chambers 
lined with coarse sandstone blocks,’’ and in one of 
them lay four fine statues of the god Nebo, or Nabu, 
as the Assyrians called him. Two of these statues 
represent the god with hands clasped in front of the 
body, while twelve lines of inscription run round the 
garments below the waist. The inscription ascribes 
praise to Nebo, the ‘‘ open-eyed,’’ and narrates that 
Adadnirari III, king of Assyria (811-783 B.C.), had 
setit up. His faith in Nebo is sufficiently indicated 
in the concluding words of the text, ‘‘O posterity, 
trust in Nebo, trust in no other God."’ 

As the workmen pushed on into the adjoining 
room, and cleared the dééris from its floor and walls, 
they found a fine monument planted squarely against 
the wall, in its original position. It was made of 
limestone, over six feet in height, and on its smooth 
face stood a kingly figure in low relief. The top was 
arched, and an inscription, in a sort of archaistic 
character ran along the thick sides. It begins thus : 
‘To Ninrag,! mighty lord, potentate, great, exalted, 
the hero of the gods, who holds the reins of the 
heavens and the earth, ruler of the universe, chief of 
the Igigi, powerful, strong, whose might is unrivalled, 
prince of the Anunaki, strongest of the gods,’’ and so 
on. A little farther on the king who had made the 
monument, introduces himself in these high-sounding 
words : ‘‘ Shamshi-Adad, the powerful king, king of the 
world, without a rival, protector of shrines, who bears 
a scepter of righteousness, who rules all lands... .’’ 
The monument contains some account of the cam- 
paigns of this king, who ruled in Assyria from 825 to 
812 B.C. 
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All of these monuments were sent to London, where 
they now adorn the British Museum. Any one of 
them would make the reputation of a small museum 
anywhere in the world. But they were the merest 
drop in the bucket when compared with the discover- 
ies that were to follow. Rassam was eagerly digging 
—feverishly digging I had almost said—in other 
places. I have been reading all over again the sim- 
ple story which he has written of his own labors, and 
I wish it were possible to communicate to the reader 
some idea of the man’s devotion, of his cheery per- 
sistence, and of his final good fortune. His book ® is 
long, and it is not written in the beautiful, lucid style 
which made Layard famous, and I fear few people 
read it. But, never mind, we may at least follow ‘him 
here into his amazing success. 

While the work was going on at Nimroud, he was 
also digging at the same big mound of Qoyunjuk 
where Layard’s success had been won. Now, the 
mound of Qoyunjuk had been divided into two parts 
by a line drawn across from east to west. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson had drawn that line, after a dispute with 
the French explorers who were continuing the work 
which Botta had left unfinished. All of the mound 
which lay north of that line was reserved for the 
French, and all of the southern portion was left for 
the British. The French explorers were busy, under 
the leadership of Victor Place, in excavating the 
mound of Khorsabad, and had not touched the north- 
ern part of Qoyunjuk. Rassam had the archeologi- 
cal instinct, and felt sure that the northern part of the 
mound was far better than the southern. He smoth- 
ered his feelings, however, and went loyally to work 
for a year and a half on the southern portion. In it 
he dug trenches and sank wells. He traced its ruined 
walls, uncovered its doorways, cleared off its broken 
marble floors, and out of it came slowly, but surely, 
many memorials of the past. Now his workmen 
found a small tablet, now a clay cylinder, again an 
obelisk or broken fragments of pottery. But Rassam 
was unhappy and dissatisfied. He coveted that upper 
mound (fancy a man coveting a mud-mound on the 





1 This is the name of a god. It has been read Ninib, Nindar, and 
Adar. I am now inclined to think it ought to be read Ninrag, accord- 
ing to some new light shed on it by Hrozny, but I am by no means 
sure. 

* Asshur and the Land of Nimrod, by Hormuzd Rassam. 
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edge of an Eastern desert !), and the more he thought 
of it, the more clear it became to him that Rawlinson 
had no right to give that northern corner to the 
French. Furthermore, they had made no use ot 
their opportunities, and Rassam at last made up his 
mind to brook all opposition and attack it, ‘‘come 
what might.’’ His first work was to be done at night, 
so that the French should not learn of it, and interfere. 
And now I simply must summon Mr, Rassam to tell 
his own romantic story in his own laconic words : 

‘« After having waited a few days for a bright moon- 
light night, I selected a number of my old and faith- 
ful Arab workmen, who could be depended on for 
secrecy, with a trustworthy overseer, and gave them 
orders to assemble at a certain spot on the mound 
about two hours after sunset. . When everything was 
ready, I went and marked them three different spots 
on which to dig. There had been already a number 
of trenches dug there on a former occasion, but at 
this time I directed the workmen to dig across them 
and go deeper down ; and, having superintended the 
work myself till midnight, I left them at work (after 
telling them to stop work at dawn) and went to bed. 

‘The next morning I examined the trenches, and 
on seeing some good signs of Assyrian remains, I 
doubled the number of workmen the second night 
and made them work hard all night. As usual, I 
superintended the work till midnight, and then went 
to bed, but had not been asleep two hours before my 
faithful Albanian overseer came running to give me 
the good tidings of the discovery of some broken 
sculptures. I hurried immediately to the spot, and 
on descending one of the trenches I could just see in 
the moonlight the lower part of two bas-reliefs, the 
upper portion having been destroyed by the Sassan- 
ians or other barbarous nations who occupied the 
mound after the destruction of the Assyrian empire. ... 


ee 


‘¢On the third day the fact of my digging at night 
oozed out in the town of Mosul, which did not sur- 
prise me, seeing that all the families of the workmen 
who were employed in the nocturnal work knew that 
they were digging clandestinely somewhere ; and, 
moreover, the workmen who were not employed at 
night must have seen their fellow laborers leaving 
their tents and not coming to work the next day. 
Not only did I fear the French Consul hearing and 
coming to prevent me from digging in what he would 
call his own ground, but, worse than all, that it 
should be thought I was digging for treasure by the 
Turkish authorities and the people of Mosul, who 
had always imagined that we were enriching our- 
selves by the discovery of fabulous treasures. Con- 
sequently, on the third night I increased the work- 
men, and resolved to remain in the trenches till the 
morning, superintending the work. It can be well 
imagined how I longed for the close of the day, as 
there was no doubt in my mind that some Assyrian 
structure was in existence near those broken slabs 
which had been found the night before. I was not 
disappointed in my surmises, for the men had not 
been at work three hours on the third night before a 
bank under which they were digging fell, and ex- 
posed a most perfect and beautiful bas-relief, on 
which was represented an Assyrian king (which 
proved afterward to be Ashurbanapal, or Sardanapa- 
lus) in his chariot, hunting lions, The delight of the 
workmen was past all bounds ; they all collected and 
began to dance and sing from their inmost heart, and 
no entreaty or threat of mine had any effect upon 
them. Indeed, I did not know which was most 
pleasing,—the discovery of this new palace, or to 
witness the joy of my faithful and grateful workmen. 
We kept on working till morning, and, seeing that by 
this time three perfect sculptures had been uncov- 
ered, | had no doubt in my mind that this was quite 
a new palace. The night workmen were changed, 
and new hands put to work in the daytime, as I had 
no more fear of being thwarted by my rivals, because, 
according to all rules, I had secured this palace for 
the British nation. During the day we cleared out 
all the lion-hunt room of Ashurbanapal, which is now 
in the basement room of the British Museum. In the 
center of this long room or passage there were heaps 
of inscribed terra-cottas, among which, I believe, was 
discovered the famous Deluge Tablet. Undoubtedly 
this was the record chamber of Ashurbanapal.'’ 

This was the most important discovery made either 
in Assyria or in Babylonia by any man up to that 
time. Rassam had surpassed his master, Layard. 
Many more discoveries did he make during a series 
of years, many of them important, but he never sur- 
passed the splendid triumph of the discovery of the 
palace of Ashurbanapal, and of the remains of a part 
of his royal library. Every Assyriologist and every 
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historian of the ancient world has learned much from 
that discovery. 

My story is told, but I must add just a word to 
show how recent these discoveries really are. Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam is still living in the charming Eng- 
lish town of Brighton, and many a courtesy have I 
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had at his hands, and many a long talk have we had 
together in that dear old mother isle. How interest- 
ing itis to see his eyes light up as he thinks of the 
days when he found a king’s library. Long may he 
live ! 

DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Its Place and Power 


By Fred S. Goodman, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association 


N NEARLY every line of business per- 

sonal effort is vital to success, See the 

great army of commercial travelers in- 

dustriously and persistently plying their 

vocation in every land. Social organiza- 

tions grow by the testimony of interested 
friends. The chief factor in every political campaign 
is individual effort. In soul winning the results prove 
that it is equally essential. Only by its use can the 
highest quality of work be done. In the majority of 
conversions, the kind which stand the stress and storm 
of temptation are those in which personal effort plays 
a large part. The heart is likely to be opened fully 
and freely in a friendly interview, and thus the right 
kind of help can be wisely given. Doubts are re- 
moved, fears dispelled, and spiritual needs met, in 
personal conversation as in no other way. Even when 
the first step is taken in a large gathering, personal 
effort is vital to the taking of subsequent steps. 

The vast field to be cultivated demands personal 
service, The preacher may address a thousand people 
in a single sermon, but if that sermon, though it be 
eloquent and powerful, is not followed by individual 
effort, the lasting results will be meager. If, on the 
other hand, the preacher has two hundred sensible, 
faithful, Christ-loving hearers who go forth from the 
house of God to live the truth and proclaim the mes- 
sage, not only will the majority of the thousand who 
heard the sermon be still further helped, but hun- 
dreds who did not hear it will feel its impress as it is 
reproduced in the lives and words of this company of 
believers. 

Besides scores led to Christ by such personal evan- 
gelism, great help would come to weak or ignorant 
Christians, comfort to many in sorrow, for the habit 
of personal work grows, and leads to words to others 
than those out of Christ. Experience and observa- 
tion convince me that probably eighty-five per cent of 
Christians were led to accept of Christ, or have been 
kept from falling into sin, by the personal efforts of 
friends. Probably one-half of the young converts who 
never got beyond their first step, or who fall away and 
bring reproach on the cause of Christ, would have 
been kept true to him, and would have grown in 
strength and usefulness, if they had been properly 
encouraged in the early days by painstaking and wise 
personal effort. 

There are many illustrations of the power of this 
form oi service in the history of the church. See the 
godly Ambrose in the fourth century dealing tactfully 
and perseveringly with the brilliant young professor 
Augustine until he yields himself wholly to Christ. 
See John Staupitz in the university at Erfurt leading 
young Luther into the light. See that great woman, 
Susanna Wesley, wisely and earnestly directing her 
son John, one of many children, along the way until 
he entered Oxford with an unyielding and all-absorb- 
ing spiritual purpose. See Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
quietly mclding the spiritual life of the boy Arthur 
Penryhn Stanley, and aiding in the formation of a 
purpose which grew until he influenced the world of 
Christian thought with his vast scholarship and elo- 
quence. See Mr. Kimball leading the awkward 
farmer boy, Dwight L. Moody, to Christ, and sharing 
in the glorious trophies of his wonderful career. See 
Graves, the commercial traveler, dealing faithfully 
with Sam Sayford the merchant. See Sayford as 
Young Men's Christian Association State Secretary of 
Massachusetts, persevering until Charles K. Ober, the 
student, accepts a place of service in Association 
work. See Ober, the International Secretary, after 
long effort persuading John R. Mott to give his life 
to work for young men. See Mott wielding a world- 
wide influence over students, forming and directing a 
federation of student organizations with upwards of 
eighty-five thousand members in twenty different 
countries. Probably the majority of active Christian 
men in the world to-day are such because of faithful 
effort by a mother, a wife, a brother, a pastor, a friend, 
or a stranger met by chance on life’s highway. 


Well may this be so, for Jesus gave it first place in 
his methods of work. From the day when, after John 
the Baptist’s testimony, two disciples followed Jesus 
to get further light, and he turned and tactfully said, 
‘* What seek ye,’’ on through those three busy years, 
almost his every waking hour was devoted to helping 
individuals. 

Even on the cross were spoken words of precious 
promise to the dying thief. Christ's addresses were 
largely personal appeals. No doubt scores of men 
sought interviews with him, and Nicodemus is proba- 
bly a type of many such men. Jesus told his first dis- 
ciples to come after him and he would make them 
‘* fishers of men.’’ This is true to-day. To walk with 
him in intimate fellowship will mean to endeavor to 
win others to him. See him at the well as he deals 
patiently and faithfully with the fallen woman. See his 
firm but earnest treatment of the Pharisee at whose 
supper table he was anointed by a penitent sinner. See 
his faithful dealing with the attractive young ruler by 
the wayside, his boldness with Pilate, his .tenderness 
with Zacchzus, his courtesy and sympathy with Martha, 
and his patience and love with the backsliding, re- 
penting Peter. Surely any Christian who loyally ac- 
cepts Jesus as his pattern must become a soul lover. 
‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me.”’ 

That this interpretation was put upon the teachings 
and example of Jesus by his immediate followers is 
clear. Andrew finds Peter immediately after coming 
into the light, and tells him of the good news. Healso 
witnesses to his friend Philip, who in turn tells the story 
to his intimate friend Nathanael. After the ascension, 
the same tendency to testify for him is everywhere seen. 
Witness the persecuted Christians scattered after the 
martyrdom of Stephen going everywhere ‘‘ preaching 
the word,’’ or, rather, telling the glad tidings, —every- 
body,—not the apostles, but men and women of the 
common rank, Philip, one of these, a layman, soon 
became a successful evangelist, but he cheerfully 
leaves a mighty work in Samaria, and at the bid- 
ding of God he takes a long journey in order 
to have a personal interview with a stranger from 
Africa. As a result, this great man ‘‘went on his 
way rejoicing.’" See Peter with Cornelius, Ananias, 
seeking out Saul, Aquila and Priscilla with Apollos. 
Paul, the greatest of all preachers, thinkers, writers, 
was also an indefatigable witness. See him with the 
governor of Cyprus, with Lydia and the oo at 
Philippi, and with many whom he met from house to 
house in Ephesus, with the governors Felix and Fes- 
tus, with King Agrippa, with Onesimus, with Philemon 
by letter. Everywhere and under all circumstances 
Paul believed in and illustrated conversational evan- 
gelism. 

The vast majority of men are absorbed in their 
business or professions, in social organizations or 
in the pursuits of pleasure. They are harassed 
by countless distractions. A small proportion of 
them, even in Christian lands, put themselves volun- 
tarily within hearing of the Word of God. Yet, 
remember, every one of them needs a Saviour, not 
only from the logical results of his sins in eternity, 
but to make his life here count for the most. The 
vast majority of unsaved men will never face the 
question of personal salvation unless they are ap- 
proached by their Christian fellows ‘‘ in the sphere of 
the daily calling.’’ They need Jesus; he waits to 
save them from wasted lives and eternal death, yearn- 
ing over them in tender love and patience. But they 
will not be saved unless you and I and other Christian 
men are true to our calling. 

Nothing is so contrary to the spirit of the gospel 
as selfishness. Salvation begins with the denial of 
self. ‘‘If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me."’ 
‘*He died for all, that they that live should no 
longer live unto themselves, but unto him who for 
their sakes died and rose again.”"’ But what greater 
exhibition of selfishness can there be than to with- 
hold from a friend, or relative, or neighbor, or even a 
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stranger, providentially brought within one’s influence, 
the spoken word which may mean to him eternal life ? 
What is more unlike the spirit of the gospel than 
‘* wicked silence,’ so common among Christians to- 
day? The spirit of the gospel is aggressive, stren- 
uous, insistent, but tenderly sympathetic. 

In the life of the body, we grow stronger phys- 
ically by exercise, so also in the Christian life. There 
are many weak, flabby, useless Christians who are 
such simply from lack of heroic service. No effort 
calls for more grace or yields a larger return to the 
one who undertakes it than individual effort. Some 
men have gone ahead in the Christian life by leaps 
and bounds because they began to witness for Christ 
as soon as they were converted, and have never 
stopped. The fellowship with Jesus in the study of 
his Word and prayer, which one must have to do 
effective personal work, explains this rapid growth. 
Furthermore, in this as in almost no other kind of 
service we can boldly claim the promise of Acts 
1 : 8, ‘* Ye shali receive power, when the Holy Spirit 
is come upon you : and ye shall be my witnesses.”’ 

Finally, let us remind ourselves of the familiar 
but striking words of James: ‘‘ My brethren, if any 
among you err from the truth, and one convert him ; 
let him know, that he who converteth a sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death, and shall 
cover a multitude of sins.’’ James Brainard Taylor, 
the founder of the Philadelphian Society in Princeton 
University, out of which grew the present student 
Christian movement around the world, died before he 
was thirty, but he left a record of faithful testimony for 
his Master. In his college diary we find this expres- 
sion of a purpose which probably marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in his life: ‘‘ 1 have not gone from 
room to room and warned every man with tears ; 
only to a few have I been personal in my interviews. 

Resolved, that | will, the Lord being my helper, 
think, speak, and act as an individual ; for as such I 
must die, stand before God, be judged, be damned, 
or be saved, for ever and ever. 1 must act as if I 
were the only one to act, and wait no longer. With 
increasing desire, | long to enter the field and lay out 
my strength for God."’ 

Shall we do it? Shall we begin a new era in our 
lives, and adopt a new policy, and begin to act as 
individuals, as heralds for our King? God grant it. 

** Surely thou hast some work for me to do; 
O open thou mine eyes 
To see how thou wouldst have it done, 
And where it lies.’’ 


New York City. 
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What the Bible Class Did for Jim 


By G. A. Warburton 


AILROAD men are romantic in all that they do, in 

their religion as well as in other things. Big 

Jim, the baggageman, was no exception to the 

rule. Thick-necked and burly, with deep lines in 

his face showing where sin had plowed and left its trace, 

he was none the less a kind-hearted man with feelings 

that could easily be reached and swayed towards good 
or evil; it was largely a question of environment. 

Through the efforts of one of the railroad men who 
was a member of the ‘‘ Boston Gang,’’ as the Hudson 
River men called them, a Bible class was formed, and 
its members came from the group whose duties brought 
them to New York regularly three times a week, and 
who spent their leisure in the big social room of the Rail- 
road Men's Building, smoking, and playing the block 
game of dominoes. 

There was not a professing Christian among them. 
The bond which united them was their common em- 
ployment, and that strong cord which binds all residents 
of the Bay State to each other. So they went into the 
Bible Class, and with Boston exclusiveness shut every- 
body else out. 

They called each other by their first names; most 
railroad mendo. The only use of ‘‘ Mister’’ was when 
the teacher was addressed, and even he came to be 
called ‘‘ Frank"’ as the men knew him better. 

The teacher was well suited to the task he had under- 
taken. He had passed through the experiences of a 
railroader’s life, and was familiar with the temptations 
of the men who composed theclass. This was impor- 
tant, for the language and figures of speech used in the 
sessions would have been quite as unintelligible as were 
those of Buck Fanshawe’s friend who arranged for his 
funeral services with the minister, whom he addressed 
as ‘‘ the chief clerk of the doxology works.’’ There 
was a strange mingling of railroad slang, terms familiar 
to gamblers, and passages from the Bible. It was not 
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owing to a lack of reverence, but because for years the 
current of their thought had been flowing in other 
directions. 

The interest in the class kept up well. There was 
some home study, and copies of the New Testament 
were carried on the trains, and read both there and at 
home. 

Big Jim had been in real trouble at home on account 
of his drinking habits. His wife had suffered, as the 
wives of all drinking men do, and at last had de- 
clared that she could stand it no longer, but would 
leave him. 

It was about this time that the Bible Class was 
formed and Jim joined it. The truth began to have its 
effect. The personal friendship of the teacher im- 
pressed him deeply and when Jim learned that Mr. 
P had been a slave to drink, and had gained the 
victory over it, religion seemed more than a dry thing 
to talk about in church, 

One night Jim was being urged by the teacher of the 
class to pray to God for help. 

‘‘Why, Frank,’’ said he, ‘I’ve been doing that ever 
since I joined your Sunday-school class’’ (the class 
met on Friday evening); ‘‘yes, and I don’t mind 
tellin’ you I'm a different man. I don’t know what's 
happened to me, but I know I'm different. All you 
fellows around here are different too. I used to think 
that religion was a bluff, and you fellows that talked 
about it were no good; but I know better now. Now 
you mustn’t hurry me, I'm comin’ along all right.’’ 
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A week or so later Jim camein, and said: ‘* Well, 
I've killed all my game roosters. I went home and 
said to my wife, ‘I'm goin’ to kill’em all." ‘Why, 
Jim,’ she said, ‘what do you want to do that for ? 
they're too old to cook.’ ‘I don’t care, I hain’t got 
no use for'em any longer.’ So I took an ax and cut the 
heads off the whole lot. You see it's this way: I used 
to like to fight’'em, and on Sunday mornin’ I'd take a 
couple of ‘em out in a lot where the people would see 
me on their way to church, and fight 'em for all they 
were worth. I ain't nonc too strong anyhow, and so I 
thought it I killed the roosters no feller could come 
along some Sunday mornin’ and say, ‘Come, Jim, put 
a.couple of ’em in a bag, and let's go and fight 'em.’ 
If they're dead, I can't go, —can I ?"’ 

Big Jim kept growing in his knowledge of the truth. 
He was like a child in his simplicity. Big and awk- 
ward when relating his experiences, he told this story 
one morning. 

‘*] went home last night, and my wife was fearful 
tired, so I held the baby. It's along while since I had 
one of my babies in my arms, but that woman’s got a 
lot of children to look after. When the baby went to 
sleep, 1 went out in the kitchen and helped her wash 
the dishes, —how’'s that ?’’ Weall thought he was con- 
verted. He brought his boy from Boston to New York 
to attend the Bible class in New York. We were sure 
that the entrance of God's word had brought a new joy 
into the heart and home of Big Jim. 

New York CIty. 
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Every-Day Life of the Woodpecker 


By Bradford Torrey 


VERY boy knows a wood- 





pecker when he sees 

one. Warblers and 
vireos he may never have 
heard of, or only as he has 
heard of nightingales and 
rooks : but woodpeckers are 
different. ‘‘ Anybody can tell 
them,’’ he says. ‘There is 
one, now, on the apple-tree 
yonder,—a bird of medium 
size, not much larger or 
smaller than an English spar- 
row ; all black and white, ex- 
cept for a small red spot on 
the back of its head.’’ Our 
supposed boy may not know 
what else to call it, but he 
knows at least that it is a 
woodpecker. ‘‘See how it 
acts,’’ he says, ‘‘ and look at 
its bill.’’ And the advice 
is excellent. No matter what 
bird you are concerned with, 
these are two of the most 








cannot be learned in a few 
weeks, but will last you— 
well, as long as life lasts. 
The largest woodpecker 
that most of those who read 
this article are likely ever to 
see (two inches longer than a 
robin) is the golden-winged, 
otherwise known as the flicker 
and the yellow-hammer,—a 
handsome bird, dressed 
largely in various shades of 
brown, with a lining of bright 
yellow under the wings and 
tail, a black crescent across 
the breast, a red patch on the 
hind head, and a conspicuous 
white rump; a very noisy 
fellow, shouting lustily and 
drumming till the woods ring. 
Like the little downy, he is 
familiar. He enjoys the 
neighborhood of the farm. 
A hollow apple-tree is a great 
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important things to be 
minded. 

This fellow—for the red mark on the nape shows 
him to be a male—goes hitching up the trunk with a 
kind of spasmodic motion ; ‘‘steady by jerks,’’ the 
boy might say. Now he stops and holds his head 
sidewise against the bark, as if he were listening. 
Yes, there is something there (a grub boring into 
wood makes a very considerable noise, as all strollers 
must have noticed), and he begins to hammer at the 
spot with his beak. Whew! What sturdy blows he 


delivers! The muscles of his neck must be highly 
developed. See him draw back, and brace himself, 
and strike! One feels as if the work ought to give 


him a headache ; but he keeps at it till, by-and-by, 
he drags out something, and, with an air of lively 
satisfaction, swallows it. 

There you have, in brief, a great part of the wood- 
pecker’s daily employment. He digs for his dinner, 
and it is a very bad day, indeed, when he does not 
get a good one. Like a master-workman, he knows 
his trade. 

This particular black and white bird is what is 
known as the downy woodpecker, a very familiar, un- 
suspicious creature, especially fond of old apple 
orchards. He has a larger relative that is dressed 
almost exactly like him, and is known as the hairy 
woodpecker ; as much wilder than the downy as his 
size is greater. With practise you can tell the two 
apart at once by their size and by their voices. With 
practise, I say ; but I mean a good deal of practise. 
That is one strong point in favor of ornithology,—it 


temptation to him. In one 
respect he differs strongly 
from all our other woodpeck- 
ers,—he is often to be seen on the ground, having a 
special fondness for ants as an article of diet. A 
large and common bird, a frequenter of orchards and 
grass land, he is readily seen. You have only to go 
out and look at him,—and know him ever after. And 
if you see him in wooing time you will agree with me 
that few birds can be more amusing. In ceremonious 
politeness he is equal to a French dancing master. 

Of the woodpeckers that are likely to come under 
the ordinary observer's eye in eastern North America, 
the downy is the smallest, the flicker is the largest 
(‘* pigeon woodpecker "’ ‘is one of his names), and the 
red-headed is the showiest. High colors and a strong 
contrast,—if you like that, then the red-head is the 
bird for you. When you have seen him you have 
seen pretty nearly the best that nature can do. His 
entire head and neck, with the throat and the upper 
breast, are flaming red ; the upper part of the back, 
with much of the wings and tail, is of a rich blue or 
blue-black, while the rest of the bird, including about 
half the surface of the wings, is snowy white. The 
total effect is gorgeous, resplendent, anything you 
will. If the Editor of The Sunday School Times will 
allow me the word, I will call it ‘‘stunning.'’ I saw 
a pair yesterday (they dress alike), and have them 
before my mind’s eye as I write. You may not have 
gathered it from my description (words are clumsy 
tools), but the loveliest effect of all is produced by the 
flashing whiteness of the wings when the bird takes 
flight. I can see it now. 
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If you are very fortunate you.may know, or may 
come to know, a much larger bird than any of those 
I have yet mentioned. He is called the pileated 
woodpecker. For size he is like the crow. In color 
also he is much like the crow, save that there is a 
good deal of white on the wings and along the upper 
sides of the neck and back, while the head is capped 
with a long and splendid scarlet crest. A thoroughly 
wild-looking creature, one of the most impressive of 
all our North American birds, I should say. He is 
to be found South and North, is you go to the right 
places ; but you need not look for him in the neigh- 
borhood of any city. You will never forget your first 
sight of him. Mine was in the Green Mountains, 
twenty years ago. The fellow was prancing about on 
a prostrate log, and I held my breath and looked. I 
would give something to feel again as I felt at that 
moment. 

WELLESLEY HILts, Mass. 


ou 
A Sunday-School By-Product 


By the Rev. Edwin H. Byington 


EW features of modern industrial enterprise have 
grown into greater importance, during the past few 
years, than the utilization of by-products. Mate- 

rial formerly accounted waste, and often removed at 
considerable expense, now is saved and sold. Sawdust 
and shavings, cuttings from the shoe-factory, scraps 
from the machine-shop, coke from the gas-house, 
seeds from the cotton-gin, add materially to the re- 
ceipts. So also are valued the hide, the hair, the 
hoofs, —in fact, every part of the animal slaughtered, — 
and the scores of by-products from crude petroleum. 

Similarly, in every spiritual and intellectual en- 
terprise there are, in addition to the main product 
sought, by-products incidental but valuable. Of the 
by-products of Sunday-school work there is one 
which is not appreciated fully by all,—it is its in- 
fluence on the non-church-going element of our com- 
munities. 

All recognize that a large number of people habitu- 
ally neglect church attendance. During my ministry 
I have been brought in contact with many of them. 
With occasional exceptions I have found among them 
no bitterness, no hostility to the church, usually good- 
will and kindliness. This surprised me much, and 
for a long time I was puzzled at their friendly atti- 
tude. The influence of Christian parents did not ex- 
plain it all. After several years of observation and 
thought I reached the conclusion that the Sunday- 
school was the cause of their good-will. 

The non-church-goer recalls the day when, a little 
lad, he went to Sunday-school, accounting it the great 
treat of his life. He remembers his pleasure in the 
papers and pictures given him, and the delightful re- 
lationship between that teacher beloved and himself. 
These recollections have a real, almost romantic, in- 
fluence over him. He never goes now, but the lines 
of his face soften, and his heart warms a bit, as he 
remembers those days. : 

When his own children commence to attend Sun- 
day-school, his kindly feelings are revived. He is 
touched by their joy, their interest, and enthusiasm. 
He makes sacrifices that they may have suitable 
clothes to wear to Sunday-school, and carefully pro- 
vides a penny for each to carry. Sometimes he takes 
his little girl to the church door, and threatens his 
growing boy with punishment if he staysaway. When 
his lad recites a piece, or his daughter sings, he goes 
to the concert, and, though he does not repeat soon 
the visit, his feelings for the church that has honored 
thus his child become almost affectionate. 

The Sunday-school experiences of this man, and 
then those of his children, keep him from antago- 
nizing and hating the church, though he neglects and 
even disowns it. There is a chasm between the 
church and great multitudes, but it is bridged by the 
Sunday-school, which is keeping in touch the two 
separated bodies, I am firmly of the opinion that 
the Sunday-school can and will retain its hold on 
them until the forces drawing them away from the 
church shall have been weakened, or the attractive 
power of the church increased,until the day when 
the indifferent multitudes return to a vital relationship 
with the church of Christ. The Sunday-school, as no 
other branch of the church, is holding the fort until 
the tide of battle turns. 

The Sunday-school was not organized, nor is it 
sustained primarily, to retain a hold on the non- 
church-going element, but it is doing this. If nothing 
else came from the Sunday-school but this by-product 
the church could well afford to susiain it. 

BEVERLY, Mass. 
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On the Way to Jerusalem 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Fifteenth Letter: At Caesarea Philippi 


HE recuperating effect of the night in 
Syria is remarkable. One tumbles 
into bed after a long, hard day in the 
saddle so exhausted physically that 
the thought of a five o'clock start the 
next morning is intolerable. The 
night is icy cold, but the chill air 
seems laden with a health - giving 
balm. Heavy colds in the head dis- 
appeared after two nights in the open air. Sleep is 
oblivion. When the donkey-bell alarm sounds the 
next morning in the starry darkness, it takes nerve 
and will power to spring up and dress, But once 
out of your tent you feel the new life that the night's 
sleep has brought. And when, in thirty minutes 
more, breakfast is over and your knees are gripping 
the saddle again, you feel as though you could ride 
a hundred miles that day. We soon learned to count 
upon the new strength that was ours, fresh each morn- 
ing like manna, and our sleep at night was all the 
better for our physical fatigue. 

The eastern sky was pale yellow as we left Kefr 
Hauwar and started out on our course just south of 
westward for Czsarea Philippi and Dan. That day's 
ride must take us over the southern spur of Mount 
Hermon itself. The range was still directly ahead of 
us ; we could see a village nestling at its side. In 
the early morning, patches of mist rested like distant 
lakes on the fertile valley that stretched away from 
us. Rich brown loam contrasted, in spots, with the 
green of the fields. 

Many of the rocks and stones that still abound are 
seemingly of a black, volcanic formation ; but there 
are other masses in grays, dark browns, and then 
light limestone colors and pale browns. Peeping 
out from among the very closest of these masses. of 
rocks grow the daintiest, cheeriest little flowers, in 
purple, and blue, and mauve ; and brilliant poppies, 
buttercups, ‘‘ babies’ breath,’’ daisies, crocuses, dan- 
delions, forget-me-nots,—we were getting our first 
glimpse of the wild flowers of Syria. The ‘lily of 
the field'’ was there,—a flower of brilliant crimson, 
looking so much like the poppy as to be mistaken for 
it until we had learned to note the slight difference in 
formation. As I dismounted to take a photograph, a 
native kindly offered me a stick for my horse ; my 
grateful acceptance was promptly followed by the 
suggestion of ‘* bakhsheesh.’’ 

From a hilltop we could see in the distant south- 
east the great plain of Hauran, and close at hand the 
river Pharpar. Its crystal waters have often been 
noted by travelers as explaining Naaman's wrath 
at Elisha’s instructions to wash in the Jordan, and 
the question ‘‘Are not Abanah and Pharpar, the 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel? may I not wash in them, and be clean ?"’ 
Nothing could be more sparklingly inviting than 
the waters of Pharpar as we saw it that spring 
morning. We were later to have an opportunity to 
compare it with the brown muddiness of the Jordan 
near Jericho. 

Our dragoman, Shukrey, makes a picturesque fig- 
ure on his graceful Syrian horse as he gallops along 
to one side of our line, calling directions to his men. 
We pass two English people riding toward Damascus ; 
their dragoman and Shukrey exchange greetings, 
stopping their horses and shaking each other's hands 
in western fashion. I drop my reins on my horse's 
neck, stick my riding switch into my legging, and 
make notes as my trusty animal walks unguided 
steadily forward, up or down rocky, precipitous places, 
feeling cautiously with his sensitive feet for safe foot- 
holds, or breaks into a gentle trot at will. Surely he 
is the ideal mount for an editor ! 

Shortly before noon we pass a little Druse village 
that looks like not much more than a low stone wall. 
* A woman carrying a water jar stands picturesquely in 
the center of a field gazing curiously at us, then turns 
and hurries on her way as though to make up for lost 
time. The fields just there are blue with forget-me- 
nots. Two of our muleteers stop to drink at a brook ; 
one gets flat down, face to the water, lapping like a 
dog ; the other dips up the water with his hand,— 
echo of Gideon's three hundred. 

Midday brings us to a threshing floor—a level bit 
of ground some acres in extent—belonging to the 


Druse village of Mejdel esh-Shems, terrace upon tcr- 
race of pale brown huts on a hillside. The children 
and grown folks swarm about us as the rugs are spread 
on the ground for our picnic lunch. Daggers, coins, 
trinkets of all sorts are beseechingly offered for sale. 
The word emshee, sharply spoken, sends them off 
when they get too insistent, or our dragomans take a 
hand and expostulate with them furiously. A laugh- 
ing, noisy crowd of Druse boys and young men line 
up and play a game that seems to be a cross between 
football and basket-ball. 

The regular noonday rest of our overland party 
lasts from about twelve o'clock to three, or less if the 
day's journey demands. But it is intended to avoid 
riding in the intense heat of midday, and is a very 
necessary precaution. Some of us expected to doa 
great deal of study and writing each day in those noon- 
day hours and after reaching camp at night. We 
soon found it was no time for either. We would, of 
course, read a little to ourselves, or some one would 
read aloud to a half dozen, from the Bible or George 
Adam Smith or Baedeker. But as a rule the hours 
out of the saddle would pass all too quickly in quiet 
rest under the shade of a tree, or in personal conver- 
sation with intimate friends, or in walks of investiga- 
tion and discovery in the neighborhood. Close study 
and writing were a little too much to attempt after 
such horsebacking as we had. The spirit yielded 
gracefully to the flesh. 

* * « * * 

A castle high on a hilltop is our first glimpse of 
Banias, or Czsarea Philippi. Below it is the present 
village of about fifty small houses. Leaving our horses 
in camp, we walk a few hundred yards to a place of 
grassy banks and rocky slope, like a section of a 
natural amphitheater. The ground is bright with 
vellow daisies strewn thick through the grass like a 
carpet of gold and green velvet. ‘That quiet pool just 
under the brush by a stone wall is what we have been 
hunting for,—one of the sources of the Jordan. From 
that pool the water runs down over a rocky bed and 
at once spreads out into many little streams, forming 
a sort of basin aggregating about one hundred feet in 
diameter, then passes along on its way to the stream 
which becomes the Jordan. This spring at Czsarea 
Philippi shares with three others the honor of supply- 
ing the Jordan, But this and another a little dis- 
tance away to the west, at Dan, which we saw early 
the next morning, are the only two mentioned by 
ancient writers, says George Adam Smith, as sources 
of the river. 

Near by are the rock-cut shrines or niches of Pan 
(Ban and Banias in Arabic, for the Oriental tongue 
cannot form the letter P) and Greek inscriptions, the 
word ‘‘ Ban"’ being plainly visible. The ever-present 
olive tree on the top of the cliff stands in clear sil- 
houette against the sky. 

As I stooped beside the crystal waters of the spring 
that feeds the Jordan, and drank from my hand, a 
woman from the village near by came, at sunset, to 
fill her water jar. She uttered a syllable or two in 
courteous acknowledgment of my presence, modestly 
drew her veil over her face, and bent down to draw 
water from the living spring. I picked a couple of 
stones from the water to carry home with me, and 
came away. How the scenes of Christ's life repeat 
themselves, day after day, in this his land! It was 
while he rested by a well down in Samaria, one day, 
that ‘‘there cometh a woman of Samaria to draw 
water.’’ Did this woman of Czsarea Philippi, into 
the parts of which Jesus himself once came with his 
disciples, have, I wonder, the Gift that shall become 
a well of water, springing up into eternal life ? 

* * * - * 


When we reached the tents again, dinner was 
ready, and so were we! Our food on that camping 
trip was always good, if it had only had American 
cooking. But even fresh chicken or tender mutton, 
if stewed with vegetables and strong goat's butter, 
loses a bit of its native flavor. The meats and vege- 
tables were of the best, and we had a good variety, 
but everything tasted the same. The Oriental cook 
evidently does not know what roasting or broiling is, 
—not in camp, at any rate. So the flavors that had 
the charm of novelty at first became monotonously 
familiar after a few meals. Meals, however, were a 
minor matter. 


JULY 30, 1904 


It had been cloudy that evening, but we hoped for 
clear weather. We turned in, and slept—until the 
noise of a thunderous rain beating on the roofs and 
walls of our tents conquered even our sleep. Then 
we turned over and slept again—it couldn't last till 
morning, or if it did, we would rest quietly in the 
shelter of our snug tents until the storm passed over. 
Another nap ; and this time the ‘donkey band”’ 
goes clamorously past our tent doors, and as it dies 
away, a steady, relentless tattoo tells of the downpour 
outside. Five o'clock ; in thirty minutes we must be 
dressed, packed for the day, and at breakfast ; in 
sixty minutes, in the saddle! Hearts sank. Now we 
should see what the Damascus Rough Riders were 
made of. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


i 
The Tides of God 


By John S. Bunting 


WO strong, skilled swimmers went in bathing one 
afternoon several summers ago on the far New 
England coast. Both were women, both were 

used to the sea’s rough ways, and both were earnest 
Christians. Forgetting the icy nature of the waters 
in that latitude and the treacherous undercurrents of 
that bold coast, they ventured farther seaward than was 
wise for that place and time. 

Discovering their mistake they made at once for the 
shore again, but to their dismay found the undertow 
too strong to be overcome, hardy swimmers though 
they were. Chilled and exhausted, they at last gave 
up and, turning on their backs, decided to float as long 
as they could. 

They called loudly for help, but no help came. 
There, with the unplumbed sea beneath them, land 
and home and help far behind, the deep blue vaulted 
heaven above them, and death looking in at life’s door, 
they awaited the end and spoke calmly of it as they 
floated outward from life and nearer to God. 

At last one of them, worn out and cramped, gave up, 
quietly told her friend good-bye and sank to her death. 
The other expected soon to follow. How long she 
floated she did not know, for there are times when 
moments seem years. Facing life's great boundary, 
she committed her soul to God and inwardly severed 
one after another of the tender bonds of love and 
memory that bound her to earth. 

Thoroughly exhausted she at last gave up the strug- 
gle, let her feet drop and expected to sink, but to her 
joy she felt them touch the sand beneath her. Stand- 
ing up she saw the land near at hand. How did it 
happen? For thisis fact, not fiction. 

While she was tossing in the lap of the angry waves, 
hungry for her life, and being drawn seaward by the 
hidden current, the late tide set in, counteracting the 
outward drift and, unknown to herself, carried her 
surely to the land. Battered by the waves, baffled by 
the current, she was saved by the tide! 

What a deliverance that was! Yes, and what a 
parable! Angry waves beat against the soul, false 
currents of evil, unseen, uncharted, and deadly, puil us 
earthward and deathward, but larger and mightier 
than all is the vast tide of God's love and will, over- 
riding danger and changing defeat and ruin into 
instruments of life and safety. Dark billows rage 
about us, pain, disappointment, sadness and persecu- 
tion ; treacherous currents are without and within, 
worldliness, selfishness, lust, and neglect. Often we 
are at our wits’ end. but it is the tide that saves. 

The burdens must not all be removed, for life 
ought not to be easy; the questions must not all be 
answered, for it is good for us to think and ponder ; 
defeat and failure may not be lessened, for overmuch 
success gluts our pride. And so it is well for us that 
‘* Love rolls this groaning sea of life on pitiless rocks 
of Law.’’ But while buffeting winds and waves daze 
and stun the soul and false currents beat us back from 
God, the trusting heart may always see the Guide 
ahead or hear the Comforter within or feel the vast 
tide of divine care heaving and lifting us shoreward 
still The tide saves ! 

The waters are chill, the winds contrary, but far 
and wide over the wastes of life’s great main rolls the 
good tide of God, pulsing around every frightened 
heart and circling the world with hope, It lifts us 
heavenward when all seems lost, and sweeps us at last 
into the white haven of God's peace if only we deny 
not nor despair. It is the tide that saves, 

** While the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain 
Far back, through creek and inlet making, 
Comes, silent flooding in, the main.’’ 
GREENVILLE, DEL. 
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1 Kings 18 : 1-16. 


LESSON 7. AUGUST 14. OBADIAH AND ELIJAH 


(Study vs. 1-19.) Memory verses: 13-16 


Golden Text: I thy servant fear the Lord from my youth.—1 Kings 18 : 12.* 








COMMON VERSION 


1 And it came to pass after many days, that 
the word of the LORD came to Elijah in the 
third year, saying, Go, shew thyself unto 
Ahab ; and I will send rain upon the earth. 

2 And Elijah went to shew himself unto 
Ahab. And there was a sore famine in Sa- 
maria. 

3 And Ahab called Obadiah, which was the 
governor of Ais house. (Now Obadiah feared 
the LORD greatly : 

4 For it was so, when Jezebel cut off the 
prophets of the LORD, that Obadiah took a 
hundred prophets, and hid them by fifty in a 
cave, and fed them with bread and water.) 

5 And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go into 
the land, unto all fountains of water, and unto 
all brooks : peradventure we may find grass to 
save the horses and mules alive, that we lose 
not all the beasts. 

6 So they divided the land between them to 

ass throughout it: Ahab went one way by 
pimself, and Obadiah went another way by 
himself, 

7 4 And as Obadiah was in the way, be- 
hold, Elijah met him: and he knew him, and 
fell on his face, and said, 47¢ thou that my 
lord Elijah ? 

8 And he answered him, I am: go, tell thy 
lord, Behold, Elijah és here. . 

9 And he said, What have I sinned, that 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And it came to pass after many days, that 
the word of Jehovah came to Elijah, in the 
third year, saying, Go, show thyself unto 
Ahab ; and I will send rain upon the earth. 
2 And Elijah went to show himself unto Ahab. 
And the famine was sore in Samaria. 3 And 
Ahab called Obadiah, who was over the house- 
hold. (Now Obadiah feared Jehovah greatly : 
4 for it was so, when Jezebel cut off the 
prophets of Jehovah, that Obadiah took a 
hundred prophets, and hid them by fifty ina 
cave, and fed them with bread and water.) 
5 And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go through 
the land, unto all the fountains of water, and 
unto all the brooks: peradventure we may 
find grass and save the horses and mules 
alive, ' that we lose not all the beasts. 6 So 
they divided the land between them to pass 
throughout it: Ahab went one way by him- 
self, and Obadiah went another way by him- 
self. 

7 And as Obadiah was in the way, behold, 
Elijah met him: and he kaew him, and fell 
on his face, and said, Is it thou, my lord Eli- 
jah? 8 And he answered him, It is 1: go, 
tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah ts here. 9 And 
he said, Wherein have I sinned, that thou 





COMMON VERSION 


thou wouldest deliver thy servant into the 
hand of Ahab, to slay me? 

to As the LORD thy God liveth, there is no 
nation or kingdom, whither my lord hath not 
sent to seek thee: and when they said, He és 
not ¢here; he took an oath of the kingdom 
and nation, that they found thee not. 

1r And now thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, 
Behold, Elijah ts here. 

12 And it shall come to pass, as soon as I 
am gone from thee, that the Spirit of the LorD 
shall carry thee whither I know not; and so 
when I come and tell Ahab, and he cannot 
find thee, he shall slay me: but I thy servant 
fear the LORD from my youth. 

13 Was it not told my lord what I did when 
cane slew the prophets of the LORD, how I 

id a hundred men of the LORD's prophets 
by fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread 
and water ? 

14 And now thou sayest, Go, tell thy lord, 
Behold, Elijah is here: and he shall slay me. 

15 And Elijah said, As the LORD of hosts 
liveth, before whom I stand, I will surely shew 
myself unto him to day. 

16 So Obadiah went to meet Ahab, and told 
him : and Ahab went to meet Elijah. 


——= 


AMERICAN REVISION 


wouldest deliver thy servant into the hand of 
Ahab, to slay me? to As Jehovah thy God 
liveth, there is no nation or kingdom, whither 
my lord hath not sent to seek thee : and when 
they said, He is not here, he took an oath of 
the kingdom and nation, that they found thee 
not. 11 And now thou sayest, Go, tell thy 
lord, Behold, Elijah ts here. 12 And it will 
come to pass, as soon as I am gone from thee, 
that the Spirit of Jehovah will carry thee 
whither I know not ; and so when I come and 
tell Ahab, and he cannot find thee, he will 
slay me: but I thy servant fear Jehovah from 
my youth. 13 Was it not told my lord what 
I did when Jezebel slew the prophets of J eho- 
vah, how I hid a hundred men of Jehovah's 
prophets by fifty in a cave, and fed them with 
bread and water? 14 And now thou sayest, 
Go, tell thy lord, Behold, Elijah is here ; and he 
will slay me. 15 And Elijah said, As Jehovah 
of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, I will 
surely show myself unto him to-day. 

16 So Obadiah went to meet Ahab, and told 
him ; and Ahab went to meet Elijah. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—I thy servant fear Jehovah from my youth. 
1 Or, and lose none of 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OW many of us believe that God is omnipotent ? 
How many of us are usually willing to trust 
him ?. How many of us are a/ways willing to 

trust him? There are your two classes of Chris- 
tians: those who usually trust, and those who always 
trust. They are in the proportion of about a thou- 
sand to one. When a man is always ready to trust, he 
stands out like an Elijah, or a Paul, or a Livingstone. 
The rest are respectable, commonplace Christians, 
jogging along comfortably when only ordinary trust 
is called for, failing when trust in the face of impos- 
sibility, or failure, or sure defeat, is demanded. 

Elijah would have died with his generation and 
never have been heard of again if he had possessed 
and used only the amount of trust in Jehovah that 
most of us have to-day. Let us see if this is not so. 

Begin your class work with such a discussion of 
vital trust in God as is suggested above. Get your 
pupils to tell of actual experiences of their own when 
it was hard, or well nigh impossible, to trust. Out 
of your intimate knowledge of their various occupa- 
tions and every-day life (and of course you cannot 
get such knowledge in the class on Sundays; you 
must be with them in their homes and your home 
occasionally between Sundays) suggest situations of 
practical difficulty, and ask what they would do under 
such circumstances. Show what an ever-present 
and always practical factor trust is in every Chris- 
tian’s life; how its presence or absence makes or 
mars a life and God's plan for that life. 

Then announce your intention of testing the truth 
of the conclusions that you and your class have been 
reaching, by investigating the actions of two men in 
a dramatic situation in Israel’s history. Last week 
we were introduced to a man who dared to do the 
impossible at the time of King Ahab of Israel. Three 
years have passed since he faced the king, and his 
prophecy of that time has come fearfully true. Tell 
the story again of Elijah at the brook Cherith, and 
at Zarephath, and tell also of the strange experience 
he had with the lifeless son of the widow with whom 
he was staying (1 Kings 17 : 17-24). Did his trust in 
God have anything to do with those experiences ? 

Interrupt your narrative here long enough to locate 
Elijah and Ahab in the national life of Israel and 
Judah. Byington’s Chart of Jewish National His- 
tory (The Sunday School Times Co., 30 cents), 
shown to your class, or, better still, in the hands of 
every member of your class, with its bright colors 
and easily followed course of history from Abraham 
to the destruction of the Temple, will be helpful just 
here, as * will many times between now and next 
ret Ahab’s reign is shown on the chart, but 

‘lijah’s name does not appear; it would give an 
added interest if your pupils inserted carefully, in 
ink, the name of Elijah at the proper point on the 
chart, say in the blank space just at the right of 
Ahab. hey might write the prophet’s name in 
larger letters than the king’s, as Jehovah was greater 
than Baal. 
Now you are ready to take up the story of the les- 
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son itself,—but avoid speaking of it as ‘‘the lesson.” 
It is history that you and your class are studying ; 
history, biography, thrilling adventures, grave situa- 
tions, heroic deeds. But the word ‘‘lesson” is 
dreadfully uninteresting to most classes, young or 
old. 

Dr. McLaren's article will give you a vivid, mem- 
orable picture of the scenes that are before you. 
Picture them as realistically as you can to your class. 
Try to live them over yourself, then you can make 
them live to others. 

Three years was a long time for Elijah to wait. 
Was it too long for his trust to hold out? See what 
Dr. Goss says 1n his first paragraph. And while he 
was waiting, what had feos happening to Ahab 
and his people? Pain and suffering. Was this kind 
or unkind of God? Dr. Dunning’s first paragraph 
shows clearly why it was the kindest thing God 
could do. 

Then came Elijah’s call to do the most dangerous 
thing he could think of. Upon setting out in trustful 
obedience to that call, he met another man who had 
already proved that he was not afraid of some dan- 
gers at least. See Dr. Goss’ second and third para- 
graphs on these calls to damger. Dr. Dunning’s 
third paragraph tells what gave Elijah courage and 
hope. It was that same trust that we have been 
talking about. 


The common use of caves in Syria to-day is de- 
scribed by Mrs. Howie in her first paragraph. Oba- 
diah’s courageous care and feeding of the prophets 
in the cave is likened by Dr. Banks in his third 
paragraph to the spiritual feeding of the convicts 
in the Japanese prison at Otsu. The reason of Oba- 
diah’s fear to tell Ahab of Elijah’s whereabouts is 
paralleled by the modern instance of the stolen mules, 
given in Mrs. Howie's last paragraph. Obadiah him- 
self offers plenty of opportunity for interesting study. 
He had good memories of his youth because he made 
them when he was young. The way to have pleasant 
memories is to make them now (see Dr. Goss’ last 
paragraph). Some of the older classes may profitabl 
discuss the question of Obadiah’s service to Aha 
and Jehovah. Was it right for him to try to be loyal 
to both? Cana Christian sometimes do more good 
by remaining in the employ of a godless person than 
by severing all such relations ? 

Elijah and Obadiah were both leaders of men—why ? 
Because they knew how to odey. Dr. Dunning says 
in his fifth paragraph that it’s the only way to 
a leader. r. Speer’s hints on the prayer meeting 
topic in this issue contain a poem of Kipling’s that is 
worth reading, on obedience. 

Obadiah, fearful at first, trusts Elijah and does a 
courageous act. Elijah, more firmly grounded in his 
knowledge and trust of Jehovah, dares the impos- 
sible again solely because of that trust. Professor 
Sanders says, in his fourth paragraph, that when 
Elijah faced the king that day the terms were ‘far 
from unequal.” Are the terms ever unequal when 
right meets wrong? Yes, but not the way we 
usually think ; they are unequal because the ad- 
vantage is always on the right’s side. Look at 
the ringingly triumphant close to Dr. McLaren's 
article, 

Don't stop this narrative with the sixteenth verse. 
The climax of all that we have had is in those seven- 
teenth and eighteenth verses of the eighteenth chap- 
ter of 1 Kings. The lesson should never have 
omitted them. Ahab greets the prophet who dares 
face him, with a sullen, rebellious question that 
bodes no good to that prophet: ‘'/s zt thou, thou 
troubler of Israel?" Can you not see the eyes of 
God’s rough-clad, fearless messenger flash fire as he 
flings back the searching accusation: ‘‘1 have not 
troubled Israel; but THOU.” 

It took trust to do all that Elijah did in this week's 
narrative. God's call to most of us nowadays is not 
so often a call to bodily danger, as it is to possible 
loss,—loss of position, enjoyment, prestige, business 
opportunity. To risk these things, indeed to accept 
these things, in his service, calls for trust in him of 
the sort that Elijah had. Dr. McLaren says the 
more unfavorable are our circumstances the more 
possible it may be for us to grow in this power (sixth 
paragraph). If we think we have not that kind of 
trust in God, where does the trouble lie? If we 
think we have it, are we ready to prove it ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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They who desire the perfect are bound to be 
blamed for disturbing the peace. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


i te lack of rain has continued, year after year, 
to distress the land of Israel. Ahab has in 

vain tried to get intocommunication with Elijah 
(1 Kings 18 : 10), seeking him in all the neighboring 
countries. Meanwhile Elijah has lived in conceal- 
ment, at first in the Cherith, in Ahab’s country, and 
then in Zarephath in Jezebel’s country. He has 
doubtless had means of information, and has kept in 
touch with his paity in Israel. Concerning him the 
record mentions only one fact,—namely, his restoring 
the son of his hostess after the boy was either actu- 
ally dead or hopelessly near death (17 : 17-24). 

Time.—Conjecturally, 909 B.C. biblical, or 858 
Assyrian, the famine having lasted three years 
(18 : 1), or three and a half years rage 6: 29). 

Place.—An unknown rural locality in the land of 
Israel. 

Persons.— Jezebel, the brilliant leader in wicked- 
ness ; her victims, the prophets of Jehovah; the 
prophet Elijah, chief of the party opposed to Jezebel ; 
Ahab the king, splendid in abilities, but vacillating 
between the two parties; Obadiah, ‘‘ servant of 
‘Tehovah,” mentioned only here, faithful to the king, 
and trusted by him, but ready to risk position and 
life for the protection of the persecuted prophets, 





Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Show thyself ; The Hebrew word is more 
specific, ‘‘ disclose thyself,” referring to the fact that 
tlijah has been long concealed from Ahab. 

Verses 2-4.—7he famine was sore: The famine 
spoken of in the preceding chapter, not ‘‘a sore fam- 
ine,” as in the Old Version.—/eared Jehovah: With 
the fear that bears fruit in obedience.—A hundred 
prophets : The implication is that prophets were very 
numerous, It is not implied that most of these 
prophets had wonderful gifts. The name is applied 
to the members of the organizations known as ‘' the 
sons of the prophets,” and aap to other followers 
of such great prophets as Elijah and Elisha. 

Verse 8 —Go, fell thy lord: Elijah does not ask 
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By Alexander 


BADIAH is the principal figure in this lesson, 
O but before dealing with him we must look at 
the incidents which brought him face to face 
with Elijah. God's counsel put one set of events in 
motion, Ahab’s originated another, and the two sets 
apparently were nearly simultaneous, and met when 
Elijah, striding along the road from Zarephath to 
Samaria, came against Obadiah coming out of Sa- 
maria to look for possible grass by any water-courses 
not yetdry. Elijah, who had announced the drought, 
is to announce its end. His authority is thus to be 
vindicated, but yet its limitations are to be made 
clear, for, nena it is to be according to his word 
that the showers come, he is to tell Ahab that Jeho- 
vah ‘‘will send rain upon the earth.” Elijah, as 
always, obeys, and - at once. 

We hear nothing of Elijah’s parting with the house- 
hold at Zarephath. His fleet foot would not need 
many days to bring him to Ahab. He is nearing 
the city, and, no doubt, considering how best to gain 
access to the palace, when he sees coming towards 
him a little troop with some man of rank at their 
head, and, when nearer, he recognizes Obadiah. 
‘* An accidental encounter,” some people would say ; 
but it was God who brought these two at the same 
moment to the same spot, when five minutes sooner 
or later on the part of either, and they would have 
missed each other. ‘‘ Trifles” in our lives are often 
the pivots on which the great things of our lives turn. 

That interview is told with wonderful, dramatic 
vividness. Note Elijah's characteristic economy of 
words. He represses all emotion in Obadiah, and 
shows none himself. ‘‘It is I,” and there is to be no 
jubilation or effervescence over his return, nor any re- 
counting of his experiences or of Obadiah’s, but ‘‘ Go, 
tell thy lord Elijah is here.” Note the tone of author- 
ity, the implied disavowal of allegiance in that 
‘*thy,” the assumption of superiority in the summons 
. to Ahab, as to an inferior, to come to him. It was 
an arrogant, insolent message, warranted only on 
one supposition,—namely, that he bore a commission 
from God, and so towered above a king. 

Obadiah’s remonstrance brings out two points,— 
his own character, and the popular notion about 
Elijah. His remenstrance not only shows how dee 
was the impression made on the popular imagi- 
nation by Elijah’s sudden meteor-like appearances 
and cisappearances, but also shows that Obadiah did 
not drear that he would dare to face Ahab, but seems 
to have thought that this was going to be another of 
these flashes followed by darkness, and only meant 
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leave to wait on Ahab, but sends word that Ahab 
may come to him if he pleases. In his character as 
Jehovah's envoy he is not Ahab’s inferior. 

Verses 9-14.—-Obadiah’s remonstrance contains in- 
cidental information on several matters of interest. 
—No nation or kingdom, whither my lord hath not 
sent: We have a glimpse here of Ahab’s interna- 
tional prestige, and also of certain ways of conduct- 
ing international affairs. It is supposable that Ahab 
sought the extradition of Elijah as an offender, but 
the account, as a whole, rather suggests that what 
he sought was to re-establish relations with him as 
the representative of Jehovah.—7he Spirit of /Jeho- 
vah will carry thee: This seems to refer to an 
experience of Elijah with which his followers were 
familiar (comp. 2 Kings 2:16). As it appeared to 
their senses, Elijah would suddenly vanish, and 
would next be heard of in some distant place. Per- 
haps they thought of him as transported miracu- 
lously through the air ; perhaps they thought of the 
Spirit as accomplishing the change in some other 
way. For instance, when Elijah suddenly disap- 
poses from Jezreel, and afterward reappeared to 
tlisha, having meanwhile visited Horeb (chap. 19), 
they may have counted it as one of the times when 
the Spirit carried him away, and certainly it was the 
Spirit, though operating through his own faculties. 
We use the phrase ‘spirited away ” of a person who 
unaccountably disappears. In Elijah's case, how- 
ever, the use of language is more serious and more 
specific. The disappearance is attributed to the 
same Spirit of Jehovah who gives the prophet his 
messages.— When Jezebel slew, etc.: A glimpse 
into the civil conditions of Israel at the time. There 
seems to be the implication that the famine has had 
the effect of producing a lull in the persecution. 

Verse 16.—Ahab went to meet Elijah: **Came” 
would be better English. Probably Ahab disliked 
the message, but he meekly submitted. Elijah has 
thus secured his interview, with no Jezebel at hand 
to interfere. Ahab talks haughtily, but does what 
the prophet tells him to do. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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There ts a great difference between hiding in 
trembling and waiting in trust. 
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Strange Place 
McLaren, D.D. 


to tantalize and deride Ahab’s vain search. But the 
main point is the sketch of Obadiah’s religion as 
eo from the story and from his own words. 

ote, first, that he was a devout man in the midst of 
most hostile conditions. There were ‘‘saints in 
Cesar’'s household,” and Obadiah was of the same 
breed. It took some nerve, and augured depth of 
conviction and inner experience of union with God, 
to cling to Jehovah where Jezebel dispensed honors 
or death to sycophants or opponents. A _ sturdy 
Protestant would not have brilliant chances of ad- 
vancement in ‘*‘ Bloody Mary’s”’ court, and would not 
feel his head very firm on his shoulders, and Obadiah 
flung away prospects of ‘‘ getting on,” and periled life 
itself by daring to worship Jehovah. 

Note that his religion was not furtive, but he bravely 
dared to shield the objects of the queen's wrath, and 
was generous as well as bold. Suppose a prominent 
Spanish statesman had flung his shield over a hun- 
dred victims of the Inquisition. He would have 
stood a very fair chance of finding himself before 
long dressed in a yellow san dbenito. Perhaps both 
these traits in Obadiah’s religion are explained by 
the third which he tells of: ‘‘I thy servant fear 
Jehovah from my youth.” Religion that begins early 
enlists on its side the all but omnipotent influence of 
habit and association, guards a man from the knowl- 
edge of evil which often becomes temptation to evil, 
and from companions who increase the temptations, 
saves from bitter remorse, which often rises like a 
black barrier between us and God, ‘ Learn young, 
learn fair,” says the proverb. 

Some of us to-day are apt to think that we 
would be religious if our circumstances were more 
favorable. But so-called unfavorable circumstances 
are often misnamed, and it may even be that they 
tend to deepen our religion by calling out a bracing 
temper of resistance. Some vegetables are not ready 
for eating till they have had a touch of frost. Flow- 
ers may grow best on a dung heap, and the religion 
which is deepest, the characters which are most saint- 
like, have generally been nurtured and molded in 
times of moral corruption and godlessness. 

Elijah's answer to Obadiah clears away the latter's 
fear, and tells him the prophet’s purpose to beard the 
king, of which he had not previously been informed. 
Its curtness breathes indomitable resolution, and the 
terms in which God is appealed to in it disclose the 
source of that rock-like fixedness of purpose. On 
the one hand is the Supreme Ruler, with the or- 
dered ranks that move as with one impulse and to 
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one end at his command ; on the other is the prophet, 
thrillingly conscious of Jehovah's presence, and hum- 
bly resolved to obey his word. What has he to fear 
from Ahab? Who or what can harm him in follow- 
ing Jehovah’s behest? And what then should 
frighten him from following it? The same sources 
of resolute courage are open to us, and if we will but 
let these two thoughts,*‘ The Lord of hosts liveth” 
and ‘‘ before whom I stand”’ print themselves on our 
minds and hearts, we, too, shall be equal to all duties, 
and lifted above hindrances from earthly fears or 
hopes. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Waiting may be the hardest part of working. 
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, ental Lesson-Lights 
~. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie -— 


= Wren JezesEL CuT OFF THE PROPHETS OF JE- 
HOVAH, ... OBADIAH Took a HuNDRED 
PROPHETS, AND Hip THEM BY FIFTY IN A 
Cave.’"’"—This is not the first nor the only occasion 
when people were hidden in caves. Fear of the 
Philistines drove some Israelites to hide in caves 
and pits (1 Sam. 13: 6). David escaped into a cave 
(22:1). In this room where I write are some who 
with other parties forty-four years ago hid themselves 
in caves for fear of the Druses. The inhabitants of 
some villages near Damascus live in caves to-day. 
The excavations by the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
now going on, have shown that the pre-Semitic in- 
habitants of Gezer, two thousand to three thousand 
years B.C., used caves for burial purposes. ‘‘ With 
the exception of some volcanic rocks near the lake of 
Galilee, limestone is the sole formation in the country. 
Blocks of rock, ravines, and caves are found every- 
where, being the characteristic features of a limestone 
district. ... Caves adapted for habitations, both for 
the dead and living, must have been very common in 
the country of Hebrew history” (W. G. Blaikie, D.D.). 
‘‘AND SO WHEN I Come anp TELL AHAB, AND HE 
Cannot FIND THEE, HE WILL SLay ME.”—Some years 
ago, a boy of about ten years of age was sitting be- 
side his father, on the stones in front of a way- 
side inn. A stranger came up, and asked whether 
they had seen a man leading three mules go past. 
The boy said ‘‘ Yes,”’ but before he could say another 
word, his father poked him, and said emphatically, 
‘*No, my lord, we have not. We are strangers. 
We don’t know anybody. This boy is an idiot, and 
gives trouble all the time.” The truth of the matter 
is, the boy was right. The man and the mules had 
passed. The father explained afterwards, in pri- 
vate, ‘‘ Perhaps the man had stolen the mules, and if 
we owned that we had seen them, and the man in 
pursuit should follow our direction, and not find the 
man and the mules, he would come back to us and 
make us find them.” Obadiah, however, had more 
to fear than this cautious father. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIa. 
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who are divinely directed are equally pro- 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND it came to pass after many days, that the 
word of Jehovah came to Elijah (vy. 1). No 
doubt the time seemed long. In such periods 

of waiting days appear like years. At evening he 
stood with his face toward the setting sun, watching. 
At daybreak he was looking toward the east. At 
midnight his heart almost stopped beating as he 
listened for the message. Did he fret, do you think, 
and complain? Did he wish to turn the hands for- 
ward on the clock of time? To Little Bill it seems 
as if Christmas and the Fourth of July and the be- 
ginning of vacation would never arrive. In a child- 
ish frenzy, he would chop off a couple of years of life 
to get to the time when he could wear long pants. 
Well, there are things for which his father waits with 
as little grace. I want to know why I have had to 
suffer, why it was best for me to fail, what step I 
must take next, and I want to know now. But no 
wise man is an impatient waiter. He knows that 
the message from Jehovah will surely come, expects 
it as calmly as the shore expects the tide or the sky 
the evening star. Many minutes, many days, or 
many years,—it is all the same to him. 

Go, show thyself unto Ahab. At last the mes- 
sage came, but what a message! He was ordered to 
put his head into the lion’s mouth. How often the 
message of duty is the errand of danger! If our souls 
seek truth, we may not expect to be ordered to tread 
the primrose paths of dalliance. In 1869, the emperor 
of Japan took what was called ‘‘ the charter oath,” in 
which he promised three things,—namely, to give 
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his people a deliberative assembly, to rule justly, and 
last (ah, the grandeur of it!), to seek for wisdom in 
all quarters of the world. He has found it, but it 
has forced him (and his descendants) *‘ to show him- 
self to Ahab,”—that is, to front a thousand new 
dangers, and finally to defy the power of the Chinese 
empire, and afterward the wrath of the Russian Bear. 
Yes, in one way or other, the voice of God calls every 
noble soul ‘‘ to show itself to Ahab.” 

Obadiah took a hundred prophets, and hid them 
by fifty in a cave, and fed them (v. 4). Obadiah, 
too, it seems, was driven into danger by listening to 
the voice of duty. He had to dare the wrath of Jeze- 
bel as Elijah dared the wrath of Ahab. What a trial 
was it of his courage and his faith when the “still, 
small voice” said to him, ‘‘It is your duty to save 
those prophets’! Did he plead the cruelty of the 
queen ? Did he point out the fact that detection 
meant certain death? Did he throw dust in the eyes 
of his soul, and try to hoodwink his conscience? At 
any rate, he finally obeyed. ‘‘I may die, but they 
shall live,” he nobly said. ‘‘Go show thyself to 
Ahab ;” ‘‘ go hide these prophets in the cave ;” ‘‘ go 
tell Herod that he must not have this woman for his 
wife ;” ‘‘go and defend my truth at the Diet of 
Worms ;” ‘‘ go and open the Dark Continent to the 
light of the gospel,”"—such are the messages of God 
to the listening ears of his heroes. 

Behold, Elijah is here (vy. 8). It takes prodigious 
weight or colossal bulk of character to make the sim- 
ple announcement of a man’s presence count for any- 
thing in the great crises of history, or even in the 
trivial events of the passing day. What figure 
would you and I cut if we should go over to Russia 
and tell the Tsar’s lord chamberlain to announce to 
his royal master, ‘‘ Behold, Bill Smith and John 
Brown are here!’’ But when the first of the Roman 
emperors stood up in the boat tossing on an angr 
sea, and told the frightened oarsman, ‘‘ Behold, 
Cesar is here!” it did the business. ‘‘ Behold, Eli- 
jah is here,” the incarnation of righteousness, justice, 
devotion, purpose, power. The oppressed rose up, 
the despairing took new hope, the timid became 
brave, the guilty fled, kings trembled at the unat- 
tended and unarmed presence of a mere man. After 
all, the truest measurement of manhood is its mere 
presence, What will your influence weigh when you 
stand speechless and motionless in the presence of 
your schoolmates ? 

But I thy servant fear Jehovah from my youth 
(v. 12). Sometimes we have not time or space or 
talent to prove our assertions. Nothing is left us then, 
but to base them on our characters or reputation. 
All we can do is to say, ‘‘ Believe this up to the full 
measure of the worth of my personal testimony.”’ In 
that way I solemnly declare my belief that the sweet- 
est reflection of life is this of Obadiah,—‘‘I have 
feared Jehovah from my youth.” With what a sol- 
emn satisfaction, with what exultant gladness, such 
men look back to a clean, reverent, religious boy- 
hood ! Can anything be more awful than to remem- 
ber those dark days of youthful depravity which 
stain the records of so many lives ? 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Caution is not cowardice. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Gaining Self-Mastery in Youth 


THY servant fear Jehovah from my youth (Golden 
Text). There is a story of an old monk who was 
walking through the forest with a boyish student 

by his side. The old man suddenly stopped and 
pointed to four plants close at hand. The first was be- 
ginning to peep above the ground ; the second had 
rooted itself pretty well into the earth; the third was 
a small shrub ; whilst the fourth and last was a full- 
sized tree. Then the old monk said to his young 
companion : ‘‘ Pull up the first.” The youth easily 
pulled it up with his fingers. ‘* Now pull the sec- 
ond.” The boy obeyed, but not so easily. ‘‘ And 
the third.” This time he had to put forth all his 
strength and use both arms before he succeeded in 
uprooting it. ‘‘And now,” said the master, ‘try 
your hand upon the fourth.” But lo! the trunk of 
the tall tree, grasped in the arms of the youth, 
scarcely shook its leaves, and the boy found it im- 
possible to tear its roots from the earth. The wise 
old monk explained to his scholar the meaning of the 
four trials. ‘‘ This, my son, is just what happens 
with our passions. When they are young and weak, 
one may, by a little watchfulness over self, and the 
help of a little self-denial, easily tear them up ; but 
if we let them cast their roots deep down into our 
souls, then no human power can uproot them.” 
God Speaking to Man 

The word of Jehovah came to Elijah (v.1). Dr. 
Conwell tells the story of how, during his experience 
in the any. one day before a battle a company of 
those who believed in God retired to their tents to 
pray. They had received orders to be ready for 
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marching in an hour, and they went in and prayed. 
Conwell was an unbeliever then, and did not go in to 
pray, yet, when they came out, he felt, ‘‘ Yes, we 
are going to face the bullets to-day, indeed, and I 
may never see my home again. I wish I had lived 
better in the past, and if I live through this charge 
that is evidently going to be made to that mountain- 
top, I will be a better man.’’ And under the inspi- 
ration of that hour the angel of God whispered to 
him, ‘* Thou canst be all that thou hast the ambition 
to be, if, after this hour is passed, you will obey its 
dictates.” 
Feeding the Convicts in a Japanese Prison 

Ll hid a hundred men of Jehovah's — hets by fifty 
in a cave, and fed them (v. 13). Isabella L. Bird 
Bishop relates how a portion of the New Testament, 
printed in Japanese, was yiven to the keeper of a 
— at Otsu, a place in the interior of Japan then 

yond the reach of missionary instruction. The 
officer of the prison gave it to a scholarly convict im- 
prisoned for manslaughter. Time passed and noth- 
ing was heard from this precious gift. But one day 
a fire broke out in the Otsu prison. ‘* Now is your 
opportunity,” would be the natural thought to each 
of the hundred prisoners. But when all were look- 
ing to see them attempt an escape, every one of the 
prisoners helped to-put out the flames, and volun- 
tarily remained to serve the rest of his sentence. 
Such honorable conduct mystified the heathen 
authorities, and led to a careful investigation. This 
investigation developed the fact that the convict who 
had received the New Testament had become so im- 
pressed with the truth of Christianity that he had 
embraced the life-giving truth, and then had devoted 
himself to teaching his fellow-prisoners. The man 
was given a pardon, but he preferred to remain in 
Otsu that he might teach more of the ‘‘ new way” to 
the prisoners. 


The Importance of Obedience 


So Obadiah went to meet Ahab and told him (vy. 
16). Sir Henry Brackenbury says that on one occa- 
sion, when he was a military attaché in Paris, he 
was holding a conversation with Gambetta. The 
distinguished Frenchman said to him, ‘‘In these 
days there are only two things which a soldier needs 
to know,—he must know how to march, and he must 
know how to shoot.” The Englishman replied, ‘‘I 
beg your pardon, Excellency, there is a third thing, 
which you have forgotten.” ‘‘ What is that?” said 
he. The reply was, ‘‘ He must know how to obey.” 

New York City. 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
A Good Man in a Strange Place. 


5. His Place : 

Ahab called Obadiah... over the household (3). 
Not many mighty, not many noble (1 Cor. 1 : 26). 
Hide these things from the wise (Matt. 11 : 25). 
Hath any of the rulers believed ? (John 7 : 48.) 

2. His Godliness : 

Now Obadiah feared Jehovah greatly (3). 

That thou... fear Jehovah thy God (Deut. 6: 2). 
The fear of the Lord. . . is wisdom (Job 28 : 28). 
Blessed is the man... feareth Jehovah (Psa. 112: 1). 


3- His Care for God’s Cause : 
Took a hundred prophets... hid them (4). 
Receiveth a prophet. . . prophet’s reward (Matt. 10: 41). 
Unto one of these my brethren (Matt. 25 : 35-40). 
Was not ashamed of my chain (2 Tim. 1 : 16-18). 
4- His Generosity : 
Fed them with bread and water (4). 
Give to drink. . . in no wise lose (Matt. 10 : 42). 
There is that scattereth, and increaseth (Prov. 11 : 24, 25). 
God is not unrighteous to forget (Heb. 6: 10). 
5. His Trustworthiness : 
Ahab said, ... Go through the land (5, 6). 
A faithful man who can find ? (Prov. 20 : 6.) 


Diligent in his business? . . . before kings (Prov. 22 : a9). 
Faithful in a very little . . . in much (Luke 16 : 10). 
6. His Reverence for the Prophet : 
Fell on his face... my lord Elijah ? (7.) 
I will raise them up a prophet (Deut. 18 : 18, 19). 
Know them that labor among you (1 Thess. 5 : 12, 13). 
Remember... men that spake . . . the word (Heb. 13:7). 
7- His Early Training : 
f.. Sy me pe my youth (12). 
Train up a child . . . not depart (Prov. 22 : 6). 
Thou hast taught me from my youth (Psa. 71 : 17). 
From a babe thou hast known (2 Tim. 3: 15). 


<—-_ 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—1 Kings 18: 1-16. . . . . . . Obadiah and Elijah 
Tuesday.—Joel 1 : 8-20. - « «+.» . . Sorrows of a famine 
Wednesday.—Gen. 41 : 33-45 Joseph and Pharaoh 
Thursday.—Dan. 6: 1-10. . . . « Daniel's faithfulness 
Friday.—Neh. 1:t-12 ...... . Nehemiah's prayer 
Saturday.—Col. 3:8-17. .... . . . . An upright life 
Sunday.—z2 Tim. 3 : 10-17 . . A young believer 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for the title and the Golder Text. How 
long had the drought lasted at the time of this 
lesson? What was the result of this drought ? 

What office did Obadiah hold at the king’s court ? 
What did Ahab direct Obadiah to do at this time ? 
As he started out to obey, whom did he meet? What 
did Elijah tell Obadiah todo? Why was Obadiah 
afraid to obey the command of Elijah? What good 
thing had Obadiah done during the years of famine? 
Why was he obliged to hide these sons of the 
prophets ? 

Now put on the board the words Obadiah Saved 
100. as this a brave thing todo? Why? (Be- 
cause Jezebel, if she had heard of it, would have 
killed him.) Call attention to the fact that many 
years before our Lord gave the Golden Rule this man 
was os it. But this is not the only case 
told of in the Bible where one man saved many. 
Who was it saved Israel from bondage in Egypt? 
Moses. Put down the words Moses Saved a Nation. 
And I think of another man who with a small band 
saved his country. Who was that? Gideon. Put 
down Gideon Saved a Nation. Now in the New 
Testament we have a whole ship's - -Y saved by 
one man. Who was that? Paul. ut down the 
words Paul Saved 276 men (Acts 27: 24). These 
are some of God's heroes who saved others, Which is 
better, to care for yourself or for others? Which 
is easier? Who sets us the grandest example of all 
in saving others? Our blessed Lord. Yes, he came 
to save the lost. 

Did any of those whom Moses, or Gideon, or Oba- 
diah, or Paul, saved refuse to be saved? Yet there 
are some in this very school who will not let the Lord 
Jesus save them. Is not this strange and sad? Are 
you one of these ? 





OBADIAH SAVED 100 


MOSES - A NATION 
GIDEON ™ Ky s 
PAUL os 276 
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The darkest days give opportunity for the bright- 
est deeds. 
ae 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs '’) 


** When we walk with the Lord.”’ 


Psalm 5 : 9, 10. 
**He leadeth me, O blessed 6: 


7&& 9:8, 2) 
thought."’ Psalm 18 : 1-6. 
** God calling yet ! shall I not (19 : 1-3. 29: 1-5.) 
hear?"’ Psalm 70 : 1-5. 
** A miglity fortress is our God.”* 94: 1-4. I41 : 1-4.) 
** Saviour, lead me lest I stray."* Psalm gt : 1-16. 
** Be earnest, my brothers.'’ (124: 1-11. 184: I-11.) 
** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah."’ Psalm 145 : 17-21. 
** People of the living God."’ (215: 13-16. 312: 1-4.) 


6 


When sin brings sorrow, repentance alone can 


bring relief. 


|Graded Helps| 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
or teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. Seek 
ye the Lord. 


The Lesson Story: Shows the Contrast Between 
Elijah, who Feared and Obeyed God, and Ahab, 
who Feared and Worshiped Baal; also Oba- 
diah, who Had Feared God Greatly from His 
Youth. 


Lesson Aim: I Ought to Love and Fear and Serve 
God Faithfully from my Youth. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Have you ever seen messenger-boys riding swiftly 
on their wheels to carry messages to stores and 
homes? Do the messenger-boys send the messages ? 
Are they afraid to deliver them? They only carry 
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messages which somebody else sends, either glad or 
sad ones, but they must deliver all faithfully. Does 
anybody blame the boys if the messages are sad ? 
That would be foolish, for they only do their duty. 
In Bible times God sent messages by men called 
prophets, Often they were sent to kings because 
they ruled the people. The Bible tells us many of 
these messages, and who the prophets were who car- 
ried them. If the messages were not pleasant, the 
kings were often cruel, and tried to kill the prophets, 
though they spoke only what God told them to. 


REVIEW. 


Last week we learned of a prophet whom God sent 
with a message to King Ahab. Who was this 
prophet ? Our map will show us Elijah’s home in 
Gilead, and his journey to Ahab’s house in Samaria. 
What was his message? ‘‘ No dew nor rain,” etc. 
Was that a pleasant message ? God knew that King 
Ahab would be very angry, so he sent Elijah to this 
brook, Cherith, for a while. In everything Elijah 
was faithful and obeyed. (Write Elijah Faithful.) 
Who fed him there? How long did he stay? Then 
where did he go? It was a long journey to the home 
of the widow and her boy. Each day they remem- 
bered God's care, as the barrel of meal wasted not, 
neither did the cruse of oil fail. They believed 
God's promise, ‘‘ He careth for you.” 


LESSON. 


(This Bible narrative is so simple and direct that 
it should be read to the children. Then recall and 
emphasize the important points by questions.) Per- 
haps Ahab did not believe Elijah’s first message, but 
as one, two, three years passed, and no rain fell, he 
knew God's message was true. How he hated Eli- 
jah, and hunted for him éverywhere to kill him ! 

NVhile God cared safely for Elijah, things grew worse 
and worse where Ahab lived. What would happen 
here if no rain fell for a year? How dry and dusty 
it would be with no fresh grass, fruit, or vegetables ! 
In some of our Western states this spring no rain 
had fallen for almost a year, and because there was 
not enough grass and water for the sheep and cattle, 
many thousands had to be killed to keep them from 
starving. Some parts of Mexico are so dry that when 
the rain does come, the street-cars hang out a sign, 
‘* Water in the river to-day.” 

(Describe the increasing famine,—nothing grow- 
ing, cattle and — sick or dying, then the search 
in two directions for water, Ahab probably going 
toward the south, and Obadiah toward Mt. Carmel; 
and show The Sunday School Times picture.) Surely 
Ahab knew God's message was true. Just then God 
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EARED GOD 
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OLLOWED BAAL 


CHOOSE 
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told Elijah to carry another message to the king: ‘I 
will send rain upon the earth.”’ It was a more pleas- 
ant message, yet Elijah could not be sure that Ahab 
would believe him. Elijah was faithful, and obeyed. 
(Trace his pay until he meets Obadiah, show the 
picture roll, and describe their surprise and conversa- 
tion, in Bible language, asin 1 Kings 18 ; 7-15.) How 
pleased Elijah must have been to learn that in Ahab’s 
»alace there had lived a good man like Obadiah, who 
1ad been faithful and feared God too. (Add Oba- 
diah and Feared God to the outline.) How brave 
Obadiah had been to hide in caves one hundred of 
the Lord’s prophets! Surely it wasn’t easy to find 
enough bread and water for them all. Then there 
was danger that Ahab and Jezebel would find it out. 
He, too, must have believed God's promise, ‘‘ He 
careth for you.” Yet he feared that Ahab would not 
believe him if he should say ‘* Elijah is here.” Then 
Elijah promised, ‘'I will surely show myself unto 
him to-day.” So Obadiah went and told Ahab. How 
was it that Obadiah had been able to live right ? He 
told Elijah, ‘‘I thy servant fear the Lord from my 
youth.” When did he begin? In his youth, our text 
says, and that means when he was young. These 
two men, Elijah and Obadiah, were both faithful, 
and feared God. Some day there will be hard things 
for each of us to do, but, if they are right, we should 
be faithful too. The best time to begin is now, in 
our childhood. The Psalmist said, ‘‘ The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” If I rub out 
‘* Elijah " and ‘‘ Obadiah,” whose names shall I write 
in their places? (Insert names of children; sing 
‘* Serve him, serve him, a// ye little children.”’) 
When Elijah met Ahab, he was not afraid, though 
Ahab asked, ‘‘ Art thou he that troubleth Israel?” 
Elijah bravely told him that the trouble came because 
he forsook the Lord and followed Baal. (Complete 
the outline about Ahab, and let the children choose 
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between the wicked king and the faithful prophet 
and servant.) 


Peoria, ILL. 
< 


Character is the only crown that makes a king. 





Pictures that you can show to your class to illustrate 
the lessons may make just the difference between atten- 
tion and inattention, Be sure totry The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures for the Third Quarter—a set 
of thirteen reproduced from actual photographs on 
separate sheets of enameled paper—ten cents for the set, 











The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EEP in mind the fact that all these lessons pic- 
ture the great conflict between Jehovah and 
Baal, between the God of righteousness and 

truth, who demands the obedience of the people, 
and the god whose worship fosters self-indulgence, 
moral degradation, and the extinction of men’s spir- 
itual life. While wealth increased and the means 
for indulgence abounded, Baal was the popular god. 
The consciousness of the decline of national strength 
and of moral decay can be awakened only by the 
suffering which is its sure consequence. hat suf- 
fering is the only gift which God can bestow on those 
who have abandoned themselves to sin. For that 
man who holds his hand in the fire without pain 
there is no hope, The sting which bids him with- 
draw his hand is the only blessing left for him which 
will do him good. Yet his first awakened feeling is 
anger toward the one who caused him pain. Elijah 
appeared to Ahab and his people as the one who 
brought them pain, though he was only God's instru- 
ment to show them what the pain meant. That is 
often the prophet’s mission. The incident of this 
lesson is a further revelation of the character that 
Jehovah uses, It shows us: 

The Courage of a Faithful Servant of God. Recall 
what Elijah had already suffered for the nation. 
Picture his months of solitude by the brook, never 
having a day’s food in store; his weary years of 
waiting among aliens,—an experience of trial enough 
to exhaust the spirit of a brave man. Then came 
the command, ‘' Go, face the angry king.” Would 
you have done it? Show how Ahab had searched 
every hidden corner to find him (v. 10). It was well 
known that every one who found Elijah and let him 
go alive would meet swift death at the king’s hand 
(v. 12). 

What can give the prophet courage to face his 
oppressor? Not only faith in God, but a great love 
for the people, confidence that he can win them back 
to God (1 Kings 18 : 37), and that to do this was worth 
giving one’s life. In such faith in God and love to 
men many missionaries gave = their lives during 
the Boxer outbreak in China a few years ago. To 
such a service God is calling men and women now. 
Perhaps some in your class may hear thecall. Teach 
them what it means. 

The Timidity of a Good Man. Show how Obadiah 
was trusted by the king, who shared with him the 
forlorn task of saving the property on which the lives 
of the people depended (vs. 5, 6). Show how faith- 
ful he had been in serving Jehovah (vs. 3, 4, 13), and 
how much, it seemed to him, would be lost if he 
should be slain. Who would protect the prophets 
then ? 

Show how the good man needed the inspiration of 
the prophet who had taken his own life in his hand 
to carry out the will of God, which was to save the 
nation in a way that Obadiah did not understand, 
and how he overcame his timidity and did his duty 
when he felt the inspiration of Elijah’s courage. Ex- 

lain to your pupils the power of a leader who knows 

y experience what God wants, and how simple obe- 
dience to him, even if it involves death to his servant, 
will accomplish his end. Elijah had to learn this 
through veluatery endurance of trial. No one can 
be a leader of men except through enduring hard- 
ships for righteousness’ sake (2 Tim. 2: 3, 4). Tell 
them how Paul won manhood through following 
Christ. 

A Hardened Sinner’s Resentment to the Truth. 
‘*Thou troubler of Israel” was Ahab’s greeting to 
Elijah (1 Kings 18:17). But the prophet returned 
the challenge, not merely by calling Ahab what Ahab 
had called him, but by showing him plainly why he 
was the real troubler of the nation. Ahab had for- 
saken Jehovah when he married the fascinating and 
wicked Jezebel (16 : 31-33). So Elijah told him. It 
took a mighty courage to tell the king to his face that 
the cause of the famine and misery which were de- 
stroying the nation was his own selfish choice of his 
wife, and yielding to her influence. But it was so 
true that Ahab could not deny it, and even obeyed 
the command of Elijah to summon the prophets of 
Baal to meet him. 


Suggestive Questions 
Elijah’s Influence over Obadiah. Who was Oba- 
diah ? (v. 3.) What God did he serve? (v. 12.) How 


‘Ahab? 
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had he proved this ? (v. 4.) How could he be faith- 
ful to the king who was a worshiper of Baal and still 
be faithful to Jehovah? Why was he afraid to take 
Elijah’s message to Ahab? Did he think Elijah 
meant to punish him? iv. 9.) How did Elijah re- 
assure him? (v. 15.) When one is in the service of 
an unbeliever, what relations ought he to have with 
the servants of God ? 

Elijah’s Influence over Ahab. 
Elijah to fear Ahab? What cause had Ahab to fear 
Elijah? What charge did Ahab make against Eli- 
jah? (18: 17.) What charge did Elijah make against 
Ahab? (18: 18.) Did Ahab admit the charge? (18: 
or ad was Elijah more powerful than Ahab? 

7: kh 

Boston. 


What cause had 
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Righteousness alone gives a ruler a right to 
reverence. 
‘<p 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Elijah and Ahab 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 18 : 1-20). 
[For each member of the Bible class.]} 


These chapters of 1 Kings are absorbing in their in- 
terest. We have in the eighteenth chapter a large num- 
ber of dramatic incidents hinted at or described,—the 
deplorable outcome of the drought; the king’s resolve 
and his summons to Obadiah, his chamberlain ; the 
sudden reappearance of the prophet to Obadiah ; the 
latter's dismay at Elijah’s command tosummon Ahab, 
now infuriated at his misfortunes ; Elijah’s assur- 
ance ; the meeting of the prophet and the king ; and 
the proclamation to the people,—a graphic, crowded, 
realistic narrative. 

Obadiah, the God - fearing chamberlain, repre- 
sented many a man in Israel then and now. He was 
as good a man as he dared to be. He was a sincere 
worshiper of Jehovah, and did not hesitate to take 
many risks for the sake of those who served him, 
but he valued his position and his influence, and lived 
timidly. 

There was reason, to be sure, for his care. Elijah 
was a bold man to seek to come face to face with 
the angry king. In those days a prophet was held 
responsible for his predictions, even if they were 
found to come true. That Jehovah had willed mis- 
fortune did not reduce the wrath of the victim. But 
Elijah was of the kingly type himself. He knew 
himself to be the ambassador of Jehovah, and relied 
upon his protection. No mere human authority could 
daunt him. 

The meeting between King Ahab and the royal- 
hearted prophet was impressive. The terms were 
far from unequal. Elijah was not alone the ‘ per- 
sonified conscience” of Israel, with a goodly share 
of the best of Ahab’s subjects in hearty approval of 
his words, but also one who had demonstrated that 
Jehovah, not Baal, was the real controller of the 
material resources of the land and people. Perhaps 
it was the king’s realization of this that made him so 
readily responsive. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has prepared a leaflet 
naming useful books bearing on the Old Testament studies of the 
last six months of 1904. and containing also practicai suggestions 
on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. While only the Bible and 
The Sunday Schoot Times are necessary to follow these Senior 
Bible Class outlines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a 
few caretully selected books bearing on the passages under study can 
hardly be overestimated. The leaflet wili be sen: for a two-cent stamp 
by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnu. Street, Philadelphia 

Milligan'’s ‘** Elijah, His Life and Times” (1-47) 
gives a vivid description of the scene when Elijah 
met in succession Obadiah and the king. Stanley, 
‘‘ History Jewish Church,” and the Hastings Bible 
Dictionary on *‘ Ahab,” *‘ Obadiah,” ‘‘ Elijah,” and 
‘* Prophets,’ throw much light on Akab’s point of 
view. The Cambridge Bible on ‘‘ Kings” is good. 


III. Questions FoR Stupy AND DiIscusston. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for carefui consideration 
to members o1 the class | 

1. The Great Famine. (1.) What shows the ar- 
duous character of the drought in Israel? (2.) How 
was this famine to be interpreted religiously ? 

2. Prophetic Responstbi Oe (3.) Why had Ahab 
been so desirous of finding Elijah? (4.) Was it rea- 
sonable to thus hold a prophet responsible for his 
declarations ? 

3. The King’s Resolve. 
resolve for a king to take ? 

4. Elijah's Appearance to Obadiah. (6.) Was 
Obadiah warranted in his timidity? (7.) Was his 
plea for exemption well taken ? 

5. Face to Face with Ahab. (8.) Which was the 
stronger, and why? (g.) Of what did Elijah accuse 


(5.) Was it an unusual 


6. Elijah's Demand. (10.) What was the real 
object of his request that the nation should be sum- 
moned to Carmel ? 
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Iv. A Leapinc THouGHT. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 14 


[For general discussion under the direetion of the 


leader.} 


There is always a ‘‘ personified con- 
science " which may confront a tyrant. 
It need fear no human foe. Its strength 
is its righteousness. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Truth enters into no truce. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








August 14. Obeying when Obedience is 
Hard. Gen. 22: 1-8. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.—The first duty (Deut. 4:1, 2, 6). 
TurEs.-—Our whole duty (Eccl. 12 : 11-14). 
WED.—It takes courage (Josh. 23 : 1-8). 
‘THURS.—Is blessed (Psa. 106 : 1-3). 
FRI.—Shows good sense (Psa. 111 : 1-10), 
SaT.—Christ's obedience (Phil. 2: 1-8). 











Bible instances of loyal obedience. 


What strict obedience might cost in busi- 
ness. 


How obedience pays in character and peace 
of mind. 


NE of the first and most important 
O lessons of life is the lesson of 
obedience. Not to know how to 
obey, not to understand the obligatory 
grip of duty, not to have tasted the 
hardening discipline of subjection to 
right authority, is the same thing as not 
to know how to rule, not to be able to 
point out duty to others and to inspire 
them toits performance. What the ruin 
of such ignorance is, Mr. Kipling de- 
scribes in ‘‘ That Day”: 


** It got beyond all orders an’ it got beyond 
all ’ope ; 
It got to shammin’ wounded an’ retirin’ 
rom the ’alt. 
*Ole companies was lookin’ for the nearest 
road to slope ; 
It were just a bloomin’ knock-out—an’ 
our fault! 


‘*There was thirty dead an’ wounded on 
the ground we wouldn’t keep— 
No, there wasn’t more than twenty when 
the front begun to go; 
But, oh ! along the line o’ flight they cut 
us up like sheep, 
An’ that was all we gained by doin’ so. 


** We was ’iding under bedsteads more than 
’arf a march away ; 
We was lyin’ up like rabbits all about the 
country side ; 
An’ the major cursed ’is Maker ’cause ’e 
lived to see that day, 
An’ the colonel broke ’is sword acrost, 
an’ cried. 
‘* We was rotten ’fore we started—we was 
never disciplined ; 
We made it out a favor if an order was 
obeyed ; 
Yes, every little drummer ’ad ’is rights 
and wrongs to mind, 
So we had to pay for teachin’—an’ we 
paid!”’ 
b 4 


Obeying when obedience is hard is 


the right school of character. It devel- 
ops hardness and sclidity. It makes 
men firm and dependable. It is the 


tempering which makes the metal fit for 
use. 
% 


One of the great evils of our day is 
that this is not seen. We have come to 
Gislike authority as such. Parents even 
adopt the theory of relaxing all bands of 
duty in the care of their children, and 
leaving things to their reason. If the 
children do not see it, let them wait 
until it is clearto them. Undoubtedly 
there is such a thing as arbitrariness 
and despotism, but there is also a loose 
and lawless freedom which is yet more 
fatal to character. 


Young people and boys ana girls 
should train themselves in duty doing. 
They should have the highest standards 
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of what God expects of them in charac- 
ter and service, and they should compel 
themselves to live up to these standards. 
The harder it is, the better for them. 
We ought all to be more exacting of 
ourselves than any one else can be of 
us, and we should be our own sternest 
rulers. We shall find one of the rarest 
joys of life in this self-sovereignty in 
the interest of duty in the success with 
which we are able to subject ourselves: 
to obedience. a 


To obey when duty is easy and to re- 
fuse when duty is hard is to exalt ease 
above duty, to put God’s claims, which 
are the claims of duty, second to our 
own claims, which are the claims of 
ease. In other words, it is to make 
God subject tous. The voice of duty is 
his voice. To refuse to hear it is to re- 
fuse him. It is when obedience is hard, 
and we rise above the temptation to 
neglect, and do our duty, whatever the 
cost, that we rise highest in our likeness 
to him. 

% 


To obey only when we want to is not 
obedience at all, unless we always 
want to. 


Obedience is the only valid evidence 
of love and faith, and the harder the 
test the more splendid the testimony. 


‘xd 
Convention Calendar, 1904 


Kentucky, at Henderson . . . . August 23-25 
South Carolina (colored), at 

Columbia ....... . . August 26-29 
Georgia (coiored), at Atlanta, Aug. 30 to Sept. 1 
Missouri, at Kansas City. . Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
Alabama (colored), at Montgom- 

GQ. csivrvedestie « saaeeree 
International Committee Meet- 

ing, at Toronto . . . . . September 8-11 
Georgia, at Macon . . . . . September 13-15 
Virginia, at oT . . . September 27-29 
New Hampshire, at Manchester . October 4-6 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 11, 12 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock . October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg. . . October 12-14 
Vermont, at Ludlow. ..... October 18-20 
Massachusetts, at Newton . . . October 18-20 
Prince Edward Island, at October 18-20 











Race Done ? 
Not a Bit of It 


A map who thought his race was run 
made a food find that brought him back 
to perfect health. 

‘*One year ago I was unable to per- 
form any labor, in fact I was told by my 
ecnens that — could do nothing 

urther for me. was fast sinking 

away, for an attack of grip had left my 
stomach so weak it could not digest any 
food sufficient to keep me alive. 

‘“‘There I was just wasting away, 
growing thinner every day and weaker, 
really being snuffed out simply because 
I could not get any nourishment from 
food. 

‘‘Then my sister got after me tot 
Grape-Nuts food which had done muc 
good for her, and she finally persuaded 
me, and, although no other food had 
done me the least bit of good, my stom- 
ach handled the Grape-Nuts from the 
first, and this food supplied the nourish- 
ment I had needed. In three months I 
was so strong I moved from Albany to 
San Francisco, and now on my three 
meals of Grape-Nuts and cream every 
day I am strong and vigorous and do 
fifteen hours’ work. 

‘*I believe the sickest person in the 
world could do as I do, eat three meals 
of nothing but Grape-Nuts and cream, 
and soon be on their feet again in the 
flush of best health like me. 

‘*Not only am I in perfect physical 
health again, but my brain is stronger 
and clearer than it ever was on the old 
diet. I hope you will write to the names 
I send you about Grape-Nuts for I want 
to see my friends well and strong. 

‘*Just think that a year ago I was | 
dying, but to-day, although I am over | 
55 years of age, most — take me to | 
be less than 4o, and I feel just as young 
as I look.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look for the little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville” in each package. 





Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College 


LYNOMBURG, VIRGINIA. 


— 


“The curriculum is in no whit inferior to the best 
for women in the U.8."—Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 

The U. 8. Commissioner of Education classes 
college among the thirteen “A” colleges for women 
inthe U.8. Modern wundingpend uipment. Four 
laboratories. Ample grounds. Mild c! En- 
dowment reduces expenses to $200, For 


address REGISTRAR. 














$150 pays Board and Tuition one full year in one of 
the Largest and Best Boarding Schools South. 
(eas Greensboro.) Literary, Normal, Commercial, 
usical. 25 Free Scholarships. Patronage from Can- 
ada to Cuba. Famous for Health. 43d Term opens 
Sept. 1. To secure admission, aprly, early. Cata- 
logues Free. Whitsett institute, Whitsett, N.C. 


CEDARVILLE COLLEGE 
Cedarville, Ohio. 11th year opens Sept. 13. Co- 
educational. Modern courses. Literary societies. 

boratories. Athletics. No saloons. Total expense 
for year $135. Catalogue free. D. McKinney, Pres. 


Mercersburg Academy ‘iercersburg, Pa. 














Aims to teac 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
judgment, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 
Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 


Mystic Valle; Institute, Mystic, Conn. ih year. 
Chaitered Academy. Send for Catalog. Home, Health. 
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INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No. 21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and_260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 








































send for FREE catalogue and list of 
,000 churches now using our cups. 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., Dept. 23 Rochester, N.V. 
Comforuable Seating for € 


















insures better order; larger at- 

tendance. Free Catalog. Many Styles. 

Made at Grand School Para. Wks., 

Sales.office. 22W. 19th St..New York 

OALIKE OTHER BELLS. 

CHURCH Min ett otet 

CHURCH OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
ELLS. TELLS WHY. 

WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO., CINCINNATI, 0 

CHIMES 

CHURCH BELLS ana reais 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 

McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 

THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 

Th rf 

M Yy 





€ r 
e most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
eneely & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., N. 
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Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 8, 1904. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 275 students from 26 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any ime. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 











—those wide-awake teachers 


among my friends. 


| six months expire. 
from its pages.” 


right kind. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which 


please send me The Sunday School Times 
for three months, 


Address 


FOOTER Eee OOOO EEE E TEES EEE E EEE E EEE EEEEEEEEE 


The amount may be sent in stamps, 
money order, coin, or by check. 


They Want Others 
To Have It 


taking The Sunday School Times. 
Chili Station, New York, writes enthusiastically : 

«“ When I saw the great things offered to its readers for 
another year, I wanted so much to have others share its 
blessing with me, that I sent for eight copies to distribute 

As a result, I send herewith a list of 
eight names for six months’ 
has but thirty-five members, this is pretty well, and I hope 
the paper will become a necessity in each family before the 
I get so much strength and comfort 


If there is one teacher in your Sunday-school who isn’t 
getting hold of the work by the handle, who has troubles that 
make the teaching hour a burden, won’t you help by per- 
suading that teacher to de helped ? 
School Times can make all the difference between good work 
and poor work. And poor work is so much harder than the 
It will be good work, and decidedly the right 
kind, to show a copy of The Sunday School Times to the 
teachers in your school who do not take it, and to help them 
by getting each one of them to send one of these blanks, with 
twenty-five cents. Will you do it,—now ? 


CUT THESE OUT 


and superintendents who are 
Mrs. Ellen S. Brown of 


subscriptions. As our school 


A study of The Sunday 








THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which 


please send me The Sunday School Times 
for three months. 


OOO EERE EE ERE EEE HEHE EEE EEE E HEHEHE eeeee 


Address 


PUPP PPPS rrr Terre re eee te 


The amount may be sent in stamps, 
money order, coin, or by check. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which 
please send me The Sunday School Times 
for three months. 


Name 


COREE ERROR EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE HEHEHE EEE EEE 


Address 


SOOO OEE R EEE EEE EEE E EEE E HEHEHE EERE EEEES 


The amount may be sent in stamps, 
money order, coin, or by check. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which 


please send me The Sunday School Times 
for three months. 


OEE EERE EEE E EE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEES 


Address 


AREER EERE EEE E EEE E EEE HERE E EE EE EEE EEE EEE Eee 


The amount may be sent in stamps, 
money order, coin, or by check 























































































































THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





THE BUTCHER 
» SPOTLESS 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO, 


There is no a pettne like cleanly 
ag maps at is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a _ to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 


QUEEN OF SUMMER’ TRIPS 


on and Eroyige ice ‘* BY S 
Merc —~ and Miners’ Trans. Co.'s ;_ 
leave Baltimore and Norfolk daily at6 P.M. “‘ Finest 
coastwise trips in the world.’”” Send for tour book. 
Turner, G. P. A. Baltimore, Md. 


Fair Folks 
Don't Blame Nature, but Investigate 


Many claim they are nervous “ by 
nature,” when it is really only because 
they are slaves to the coffee or tea habit, 

this is easily proved by cutting out 
the coffee or tea for ten days and usin 




















well-boiled Postum Food Coffee instea 
—then comes the chan 

‘*]T seemed cateuel * by nature with | 
a nervous constitution,” says a lady of | 
Knoxville, Tenn., ‘‘and, although I felt | 
tea and coffee were bad for me, the | 
force of habit was so strong I just 
couldn’t give them up. 

‘Some one suggested that | try cereal 
coffee, but I remembered what insipid 
drinks we used under that name during | 
the Civil War, and so, without ever look- | 
ing into the subject or realizing what 
progress science has made in this direc- 
tion, I just wouidn’t give Postum a 
trial, until finally the W. C. T. U. in 
our city started an exchange where 
there were so many calls for Postum it 
was served regularly, and many were 
thus induced to try it, myself among 
the number. How delighted I was to 
find it so agreeable, delicious, and satis- 
fying. As I had suffered from nervous 
— a change from tea and cof- 

ee was imperative, but all these trou- 
bles disappeared after I had used the 
Postum faithfully for a few weeks. 

‘‘A sister and a son-in-law were con- 
verted to Postum at the same time, and 
now we all enjoy it as well as we ever 
did coffee, but instead of making us 
nervous like coffee we enjoy 
nerves, sleep sound, and are in every 
way better for the change.” Name 

iven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


ich. 
This lady found what she thought 
was natural nervousness was only due 


to an acquired taste for coffee that is to 


steady | 


some people a sure destroyer of nerves | 


and health. Like her, any one who cuts 
off coffee altogether and uses well boiled 
Postum in its place will be greatly bene- 
fited after a few days, and the return to 
health is a joyful journey. 

There's a reason. 

Leok in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘* The Road to Wellville.” 
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Why Lose Your 
Pen or Pencil ? 





























Why Not Earn a Pen, 
Pencil, and Case ? 


The Sunday School Times will do its best to help you to 
earn a high-grade fountain pen, a new kind of pencil adapted to 
many uses, and a leather case to hold them fast. 


The Sunday School Times Fountain Pen is fully guaran- 
teed. . If it is not satisfactory after ten days’ trial we refund the 
money. The pen and the plan give agents a fine opportunity. 
More agents are wanted. One of our agents in Muskegon, 
Michigan, writes: ‘‘ Your Fountain Pens duly arrived, and 
proved very satisfactory. I have had many pens, but these are 
the best. I have sold five and will try to sell them all.”' 


The Dixon ‘‘ Eterno”’ pencil has been frequently advertised 
in The Sunday School Times, and is used in this office. It is an 
indelible pencii, writes black and copies purple, and has a nickel- 
plated point-protector. 


The little hold-fast case for pen and pencil is made of leather 
and pins to the coat, as in the picture, or inside the pocket. 
The price of the pen is $1.50. We will sed/ this exceedingly use- 
ful little outfit to any one for $1.65, postage included. 


You can EARN an outfit by a little work 
in your own neighborhood. Write 
to-day for particulars to 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NELSON’S 
BIBLES 


Include over QQO styles of — 


REVISED BIBLE 


“The best version ever published.’’ 


Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue free. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
37 E. 18th St., Hew York Clty 


. 





About church and ‘Sunday- 
school music. A pamphlet of 
great value to Sunday -school 
workers. Free. Send postal. 
Ask for Gescaatize pampniet of 
VOICE OF 1 the great new Sunday-school 
song book. HA CK CO., oer ares St., 
7 156 Fifth Ave., New Ye ork. 


DISTINCTIVELY 
Soc: pore GEMS OF SONG 


30c. postpaid. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Ge Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, July 30, 1904 


Entered a. the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter 





























Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

8 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

* One free copy addi- 

Free Copies jionai will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year. 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
scribers. 


The paper is not sent to any subseriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies Y any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


Tue SuNpDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 


of the 
nion at 





1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| The 20th Century Limited — 





Twenty-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 














